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Hews Wotes. 


The Christmas book season bids fair to be one of 
the best on record. We should say, at a venture, 
that Christmas books are even more plentiful this 
year than last, and among them are many of out- 
standing importance. In our ordinary pages, and 
in two large illustrated Supplements, we have 
endeavoured to present an adequate survey of this 
vast and crowded field, and at the same time have 
devoted nearly twice us much space as usual to the 
reviewing of general literature. Our thanks are due 
to the several publishers who have kindly allowed 
us to reproduce the excellent colour-plate engravings 
included in this number. Our cover design is a 
reproduction of one of Mr. 
Frank Reynolds’s delight- 
ful illustrations from 
Messrs. Hodder & Stough- 
ton’s new edition of 
““David Copperfield ”’ ; 
and we present with this 
number a portfolio of 
beautiful colour-plates by 
Mr. Hugh Thomson, re- 
produced from the same 
firm’s illustrated edition 
of Sheridan’s ‘‘ School for 
Scandal.” 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
has written a new story 
—a romance of the world 
as science and sanitation 
will have developed it in 
another century or so. 
He is calling it ‘‘As Easy 
as A.B.C.,’’ and it is to 
make its first appearance 
in the London Magazine 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. 
next March. 


One or two reviewers of the new “ Life of Ruskin ”’ 
have said that its author, Mr. E. T. Cook, was a 
pupil of Ruskin at Oxford. We happen to know 
that this is a mistake. Mr. Cook was not even one 
of the band of diggers at Hinksey which included 
Arnold Toynbee, Alfred Milner, and other dis- 
tinguished men. At that date he was a schoolboy 
at Winchester, and going up to Oxford he was. 
in time to hear only one course of Ruskin’s 
lectures (in 1877) before the Professor’s breakdown. 
His personal acquaintance with Ruskin came later. 
Shortly after leaving Oxford, Mr. Cook joined the 
staff of the Pall Mall Gazette, serving successively 
under Lord Morley and Mr. Stead. He had long 
been a student of Ruskin’s books, and that fact was 
sufficiently apparent in his contributions to the 
paper. Ruskin had by that time ceased to send 
copies of his books and pamphlets to the press, and 
it is curious that many of his works—including 
what many consider his masterpicee, ‘‘ Preterita ”’ 
—received no notice whatever in any of the literary 
journals of the day, except one. The one exception 
was the Pall Mall Gazette, 
in which Mr. Cook always 
wrote upon any new 
work that Ruskin pro- 
duced. On his side, Rus- 
kin selected the P.M.G. 
as the medium through 
which to address the 
public with ‘‘ Arrows of 
the Chace,” and on one 
occasion he wrote to the 
editor: ‘‘There is some 
one on your staff who 
knows my _ books better 
than I do myself.” In 1883 
Ruskin resumed his Pro- 
fessorship at Oxford, and 
Mr. Cook was deputed by 
Mr. Stead to go down and 
report his lectures on 
“The Art of England.” 
There is a letter from 
Swinburne in the Library 
Edition of Ruskin which 
makes reference to one 


of Mr. Cook’s reports. 
Mr. E. T. Cook, 


whose ‘ Life of Ruskin” (Allen) is reviewed by Mr. A. C. Benson on page 133. He afterwards reported 
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Ruskin’s suggestive but rather incoherent lectures 
on ‘‘ The Pleasures of England,’ and in a letter 
published in the P.M.G. Ruskin wrote: “TI have 
seldom had occasion to pay either compliments or 
thanks to the British reporter, but I must very 
seriously acknowledge the help now afforded me by 
the digested plan of my Oxford lectures drawn up 
for the P.M.G.—very wonderful piece of work, it 
seems to me, not only in summarising, without 
any help from me whatever, a line of thought not 
always by me enough expressed, but in completing 
by illustrating it from other parts of my books, 
often more fully thanagainst time I could do myself.”’ 
Shortly after this, Ruskin, on a visit to London, 
called at Northumberland Street in person to see the 
editor. Mr. Stead happened to be out, and Mr. 
Cook, then assistant-editor, received him. That 
was the real beginning of an acquaintance between 
‘*the Master’ and his student. 


In 1888 Mr. Cook produced his ‘‘ Popular Hand- 
book to the National Gallery,” to which Ruskin 
contributed a charming preface ; and in 1890 Mr. 
Cook collected many of his P?.M.G. articles into a 
volume called ‘‘ Studies in Ruskin.”” The Library 
Edition of Ruskin, of which he is editor (assisted by 
Ruskin’s literary executor, Mr. Alexander Wedder- 
burn, K.C.), has occupied much of Mr. Cook’s time 
during the last nine years. We understand that the 
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Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
Whose “ In Northern Mists” | Heinemann) is reviewed on page 152. 
publishers, Messrs. George Allen, hope to issue the 
final volume of this monumental work, containing 
bibliography, a catalogue of drawings, and an 
elaborate general index, either at Christmas or early 
in the new year. 


The dwindling ranks of the older Victorian nove- 
lists have suffered a heavy loss by the death of 
Mr. W. Clark Russell at the age of sixty-seven. For 
long past Mr. Russell had been an invalid, but he 
accepted the limitations of the couch and the bath- 
chair with a cheerful serenity. He was the son of 
Henry Russell, the famous composer and singer of 
“Cheer, Boys, Cheer.’’ After spending eight years 
in the merchant service, he turned to literature. 
In 1874 he published his first novel, ‘“‘ John Holds- 
worth, Chief Mate,”’ and followed this a year later 
with what was perhaps the best and certainly one 
of the most popular of his novels—‘‘ The Wreck of 
the Grosvenor.” He wrote some twenty other 
romances of the sea, and several books of essays and 
articles mainly concerned with seafaring and the 
life of the sailor. His latest book was a third edition 
of his ballads and poems, ‘‘ The Father of the Sea, 
and Other Legends of the Deep,’ which was published 
last spring by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 


The most popular of the new school of book- 
illustrators are probably Frank Reynolds, Arthur 
Rackham, Edmund Dulac, Hugh Thomson, Willy 
Pogany, and Charles Robinson. Mr. Rackham 
continues his pictorial interpretation of Wagner’s 
operas this year by illustrating Miss Margaret 
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From a photo by Mr. George Howlett. 


Mr. willy Pogany. 


Armour’s translations of “‘ Siegfried’’ and “‘ The 
Twilight of the Gods,” 
published by Mr. Heinemann. Mr. 


in a handsome volume 
Rackham’s 
work is much better known than he is himself. 
Almost all we know about him is that he did 
not enjoy the usual art training—which may 


Photo by Elliott & Fr-. Mr. Arthur Rackham. 


account for his strong individuality of style; and 
that, having practised drawing and painting success- 
fully in his spare time, he was courageous enough 
to throw up a commercial situation at the age of 
twenty-five, and enter upon the artistic career that 
has brought him fame, and, so far as one can see, 
fortune. He did a good deal of work for the 
Graphic, Sketch, Punch, and other of the illustrated 
weeklies, and was soon in demand as an illustrator 
of books, among the more notable of which have 
been Rip Van Winkle,” Peter Pan,’’ ‘’ Ingoldsby 
Legends,” ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ Grimm, 
and (last year) ‘‘The Rhinegold’’ and “ The 
Valkyrie.” 


The only new fact we have discovered 


Photo by F. Russell & Sons. Mr. Frank Reynolds. 


concerning him is that he can play tennis rather 
well, but as he is suffering with ‘‘an elbow of 
sorts’’ he thinks of giving up this game next 
year, and playing at something easy—like golf. 


Mr. Edmund Dulac was born at Toulouse, in 
France, and after a reluctant attempt to become a 
barrister, studied at an art-school there, then spent 
two years in Paris, during which he studied for six 
months at the Julian Academy, and thereafter 
started to illustrate books. In the meantime he 
painted a few portraits and exhibited at the Salon. 
In 1905 he came to England and became a con- 
tributor to the illustrated magazines, and worked 
for various publishers, illustrating among other 
volumes “‘ Fairies I have Met’ (now published 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton), and an Alphabet 
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for Messrs. Warne. For the last five years he 
has concentrated his efforts on publishing one 
book each year with Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
beginning with ‘ The Arabian Nights’’ (of 
which a new edition is just published), and 
following that with ‘‘ The Tempest,’’ Omar 
Khayyam, ‘“‘Some Old French Fairy Tales,’ and 
this year with ‘“‘ The Stories of Hans Andersen.”’ 


As for Mr. Charles Robinson, he, like Mr. Frank 
Reynolds, was, as it were, born in the purple. 
His grandfather, Thomas Robinson, was a wood 
engraver ; his father, Thomas Robinson, was an 


Mr. Charles Robinson. 


artist, and for twenty-five years on the staff of 
the Penny Illustrated Paper; and his _ brothers, 
T. Heath Robinson and W. Heath Robinson, 
are distinguished artists and book-illustrators. Mr. 
Charles Robinson was apprenticed to lithography 
for seven years with Messrs. Waterlow, and 
studied at Hatherley’s under Professor Crompton. 
His first work of importance as a book-illustrator 
was done in Stevenson's ‘* Child’s Garden of Verse”’ 
for Mr. John Lane, and, for the same publisher, in 
editions of Eugene Field's Poems and Gabriel 
Setoun’s ‘‘ Child World,” and, in conjunction with 
his brothers, in ‘“‘ Andersen’s Fairy Stories”’ for 
Messrs. Dent. He has illustrated a number of 
toy books and many children’s books for Messrs. 
Blackie, and his delicate imaginative work in “‘ The 
Secret Garden’”’ and ‘‘ The Sensitive Plant’’ (both 


Mr. Edmund Dulac. 


published by Messrs. Heinemann) makes these among 
the most charming colour-books of the vear. 


Although Mr. Frank Reynolds is the son of an 
artist, and in his early years learned much from 
watching his father at work, and practised, with and 
without permission, with his father’s palette and 


Photo by J. Russell & Sons. Mr. Hugh Thomson. 
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Mrs. Corra Harris, 
Whose successful novel, ‘* A Circuit Rider's Wife,” was published last 
month by Messrs. Constable. 


brushes, he made his first start in life in a com- 
mercial establishment. He soon withdrew from 
such uncongenial occupation, however, and after a 
course of study at Hatherlev’s, where he, too, came 
much under the influence of Professor Crompton, 
he became a contributor to Pick-Me-Up, the Sketch, 
and the illustrated press in general, and before long 
his characteristic drawings had become a familiar 
feature in Punch. It has been said that ‘“ Frank 
Reynolds produces comedy where other men suc- 
ceed only in perpetrating farce,’’ and it was this 
spontaneous, inherent quality of humour and the 
easy finish of his draughtmanship that won instant 
and wide recognition for his masterly colour illustra- 
tions to “ Pickwick’ last year. He is essentially a 
“ character ”’ 
and caricaturing the creations of Dickens, he pre- 


artist, and instead of exaggerating 


sented them as natural human men and women— 
real characters in a real comedy of life, and in his 
new book this year he has done the same for ‘‘ David 
Copperfield.””, Mr. Reynolds is happily still a 
young man, though he has had his biography 
written and his art critically discussed by Mr. A. E. 
Johnson in one of the volumes included in Messrs. 
A. & C. Black’s ‘“‘ Brush, Pen, and Pencil ”’ series. 


There is no need to say much of Mr. Hugh Thom- 
son. He is not exactly one of the newer book- 
illustrators, though he is a very long way yet from 
being one of the older ones. Every book-lover 
knows his wonderfully delicate line work in the 


“ Highways and Byways” series, or has been 
taken with the beauty and old-world grace he has 
got into his illustrations to the novels of Jane 
Austen—a catalogue of the volumes that have been 
enriched with his drawings would fill ‘a column at 
least. This Christmas he has illustrated Sheridan’s 
“School for Scandal,” and how admirably that 
witty eighteenth-century society comedy lends it- 
self to the daintiness and reticent humour of his 
style is apparent from the three plates included in 
the portfolio that is given with the present number. 


Mr. Willy Pogany is by birth a Hungarian, and 
though we are forgetting about that, and beginning 
to count him as one of our own artists, his native 
country is wise enough to remember it, and the 
Hungarian Parliament has shown its appreciation 
of him by buying some of his pictures for the nation: 
Mr. Pogany has not had his way in art made smooth 
for him. He had a hard time of it whilst he was 
studying in Paris, then came over to England and 
illustrated several books for Mr. Fisher Unwin, and 
the critics and the public were not slow to recognise 
the force and imaginativeness of his unique style. 
Last year he fulfilled the high promise of his earlier 
work with his illustrations to Messrs. Harrap’s 
beautiful edition of ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner,’’ and 
his principal work this year is in the new English 
rendering of ‘‘ Tannhauser’’ that the same firm is 
publishing. 


To meet the lack of a series of English Poetry 
Readers inour schools, Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves has 


Mr. Edmund Bosanquet, 
Author of a clever novel, “* A Society Mother,” that is published by 
Messrs. John Long, Ltd. 
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selected and edited, and Messrs. Horace Marshall & 
Co. are publishing such a series, the first six volumes 
in which, at eightpence net each, are now ready. 
These volumes include Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, and Longfellow. The selec- 
tions have been made with great taste and judgment ; 
the passages chosen from each poet are admirably 
suited to the requirements of the school reading 
class, and the little volumes are clearly printed and 
very neatly bound. 


Everybody who enjoyed the rollicking humour of 
“* Through Green Glasses’’ and other of Mr. Edmund 
Downey’s amusing farcical 
books will be pleased to 
hear that he has broken a 
long silence with another 
book in the same vein, 
which Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. 
published. It is called 
“Dunleary: Humours of 
a Munster Town,” and is 
Mr. Downey’s_ twenty- 
fifth work of fiction. 


have just 


The 
in Messrs. 


volumes 
Williams & 
Norgate’s Home Univer- 
sity Library series include 
“The Papacy and Modern 
Times,” by Dr. William 
Barry (which Monsignor 


newest 


R. H. Benson is reviewing 
in our next issue); a 
concise and very useful 
History of Modern Eng- 
lish Literature, by G. H. 
Mair; ‘‘The Dawn of 
History,’ by Professor 
Myres ; ‘‘ A History of Our Time (1885—1911),”’ by 
G. P. Gooch; ‘“ The Evolution of Industry,”’ by 
Professor Macgregor ; ‘‘ The Civilisation of China,”’ 
by Professor Giles, and other equally authoritative 
brochures on Science, Psychical Research, English 
Law, and Astronomy. Looking down the list of 
subjects treated, and the names of the authors 
who deal with them, we are increasingly grateful to 
the enterprise that has given the reading public 
so valuable a series of new educational books at so 
small a price as a shilling a volume. 


Photo by G. C. Beresford. 


Mr. Plowden contributes to ‘‘ Marriage Making 
and Breaking,” by Charles Tibbits (Stanley Paul), an 


Whose “‘ Art of the Theatre’’ Mr, Heinemann is publishing. 


Introduction that is likely to give rise to some dis- 
cussion. Mr. Tibbits’s book is a very able exposi- 
tion of the present state of the marriage law, and 
suggests some drastic reforms, which are justified 
by Mr. Plowden’s assertion, from his experience as 
a magistrate, that if our divorce laws are to remain 
unmodified, ‘“‘they must continue to be a fruitful 


source of human vice and misery.”’ 


The new edition of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s novels 
that Messrs. Smith, Elder are publishing contains 
a general preface, in which the author incidentally 
pays a very graceful compliment to his publishers 
and his literary agent. 
“T am grateful to my 
publishers,” writes Mr. 
Weyman, “‘ for treatment 
always just and on oc- 
casion generous; to my 
agent, Mr. A. P. Watt, 
not for his skill and 
tact only, but for the 
friendly offices and un- 
flagging zeal of a quarter 
of a centurv.” 


The new ‘“‘Odd Volume,”’ 
edited by Mr. John G. 
Wilson and published in 
aid of the funds of the 
National Book Trade, 
numbers amongits literary 
contributors Arnold Ben- 
nett, Hilaire Belloc, Alfred 
Noyes, Eden Phillpotts, 
John Galsworthy, Mrs. 
John Lane, Barry Pain, 
Ian Hay, Mostyn T. 
Piggott, Leonard Merrick, 
and other well - known 


Mr. Gordon Craig, 


writers; and among its artists G. K. Chesterton 
(with a series of four drawings), Frank Brangwyn, 
Frank Reynolds, Lawson Wood, C. E. Brock, and 
J. A. Shepherd. It is an excellent shillingsworth 
published in an excellent cause, and its success is, 
as usual, a foregone conclusion. 


Mr. Eveleigh Nash is publishing in January a book 
by Mrs. Clare Jerrold on ‘‘ The Early Court of 
Queen Victoria.” It is a study of the life of the 
late Queen, and the personal influences surrounding 
her in the most critical years of her reign, from 
1837 to 1841, and deals with matters that are 
largely overlooked by ordinary histories. 
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In connection with the King’s visit to India, Mr. 
Alfred Wilson, the well-known export bookseller, 
supplied identical libraries cf about two hundred and 
fifty books to the P. and O. vessels Medina and 
Maloja. They were all bound in half calf, with the 
bookplate of the ship inside. The library for the 
King himself consisted of rather over fifty volumes, 
which were bound in full red morecco with gilt tops 
and had His Majesty’s cypher on the side. These 
books were prepared from a list supplied by one of 
the suite as being His Majesty’s preference, and 
included Macaulay’s Essays, Frcude’s “Short 
Studies,” books by Kipling, George Eliot, Thackeray, 
Dickens, etc., and the Lives of Dundonald and 
Clive. In addition, a list was received of about 
thirty books selected by the Queen, and it was 
intimated that Her Majesty would prefer them to 
be supplied in their cloth covers as published. This 
list was headed by a complete set of Kipling’s 
works, followed by Stevenson’s Letters, the “ Life 
of Lord Granville,’ ‘‘ The Position of Women in 
Indian Life,’ and novels by a variety of authors in 
which no one name predominates, but which obvi- 
ously represented Her Majesty’s personal likings. | 


The latest additions to Messrs. Herbert & 
Daniel’s useful and tastefully prcduced “ Regent 
Library ”’ series are ‘“‘ Thomas Love Peacock’ and 
““Mrs. Gaskell,’ with biographical and critical In- 
troductions by W. H. Helm and Mrs. E. A. Chad- 
wick respectively. Messrs. Herbert & Daniel are 
to be congratulated on the success with which 


they are carrying out their intention of making 
these volumes of carefully chosen extracts of real 
use to the busy man who has little time for reading 
and wants to get at the best that has been written 
by the best authors without having to read every- 
thing they have written. 


Under the title of ‘“‘Cceur As” “ The Scarlet 
Pimpernel ’”’ has just been produced in Berlin, and 
has been received with great enthusiasm both by 
the press and the public. The German version of 
the play, which is a very close adaptation from the 
English original, has been prepared by Mr. A. H. 
Quaritsch. Owing to the great success of ‘‘ Coeur 
As’’ in Berlin, it is to be produced in Vienna im- 
mediately. 


We regret that by an unfortunate slip last month 
we gave the name of the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury as “ Christopher Benson.”’ It should, of course, 


The January BooKMAN will be a Christina 
Rossetti number, and will contain an interesting 
personal and critical article on Christina Rossetti 
by Katharine Tynan. Other important articles in 
this number will be “ Poets and Poetry”’ by Dr. 
William Barry ; “‘ Shakespeare Again,’’ by W. H. 
Hudson; ‘ Bergson and about Bergson,” by 
Stephen Reynolds; Rival Sisters,’ by Dixon 
Scott; ‘‘ Hannah More,’ by Thomas Seccombe ; 
“Dean Swift’s Correspondence,” by Y. Y.; “ The 
Papacy and Modern Times,”’ by R. H. Benson, etc. 


“THE BOOKMAN” GALLERY. 


COULSON KERNAHAN. 


HIS year Mr. Coulson Kernahan attains his majority 
as a writer of books. It is just twenty-one years 
since Lippincott’s Magazine published as its special 
supplement that strangely impressive, sombrely im- 
aginative dream-story, ‘‘A Dead Man’s Diary.’’ The 
‘‘ Diary ’’ appeared anonymously, and when its imme- 
diate success led to prompt republicaticn in a separate 
volume the name of the author was still withheld. 
But it created such an unusual sensation and gave rise 
to so much curiosity, was so widely read and discussed, 
was commented on from the pulpits and so eulogised 
by reviewers (Mr. J. M. Barrie, by the way, gave it 
most generous praise in the British Weekly, to which 
he was at that date a contributor), that it was not long 
before most of us had, one way or another, found out 
that the great unknown was Coulson Kernahan. 
This was Mr. Kernahan’s first book. He had done 
a good deal of work for the newspapers and magazines ; 
he had already been discovered in a quiet way by that 
now forgotten novelist, the good friend of so many 


literary aspirants of his day, F. W. Robinson, whose 
Home Chimes contained the morning efforts of some 
half-dozen novelists and essayists who have nowadays 
fulfilled the promise that he saw in them; but it was 
““A Dead Man’s Diary”’ that first introduced Mr. 
Kernahan to the general world of readers and at once 
gave him a place among popular authors. 

Mr. Kernahan, who is proud of the fact that he is 
an Irishman both on his mother’s and his father’s side, 
is the son of Dr. James Kernahan, M.A., F.G.S., and 
one suspects that the atmosphere and influences that 
were about him in his earlier years are largely respon- 
sible for the religious mysticism that is so essentially 
a part of his character, and for setting the bent of his 
thoughts towards the things of the spirit, the problems 
of sin and righteousness and the wonder and mystery 
of the life eternal. Dr. James Kernahan, who is still 
hale and active, is an accomplished Biblical student 
and commentator, and his brother, the Rev. Canon 
Kernahan, B.D., is rector of Hillsborough, County 
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Down, and occasional preacher before Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Whilst we are talking of Mr. Kernahan’s family we 
may add that his sister, Mary Kernahan Harris, is a 
frequent contributor to the magazines and author of 
a delightful and successful little book, ‘‘ Nothing but 
Nonsense’; and his wife is Mrs. Coulson Kernahan, 
the well-known novelist, who has written also many 
charming fairy stories for children, and has lately 
been collaborating with Mr. Kernahan in a volume of 
such tales that Messrs. Nisbet are publishing this Christ- 
mas under the title of ‘‘ Bedtime Stories.” 

Before and after the appearance of ‘‘A Dead Man’s 
Diary ’’—for some twenty years in all—Mr. Kernahan 
was reader and literary adviser to Messrs. Ward, Lock 
& Co., and in that capacity proved the soundness of 
his judgment by securing a first 
hearing for a goodly number of 
young and then unknown men 
who have since come into their 
own, and he is genial and generous 
enough to take more pride in this 
fact and in the books that certain 
of those men have dedicated to 
him than in any books he has 
written himself. 

His duties as reader to a great 
publishing firm filled up much of 
his time, and if they brought him 
pleasurable experience they 
brought him also much labour and 
anxiety and made him acquainted 
with those “‘thorns in the cushion” 
that Thackeray writes about so 
feelingly. He gathered up some- 
thing of his recollections of all 
this into the lecture on “ The 
Sorrows of a Publisher’s Reader ”’ 
which he delivered with immense 
success in London and the princi- 


years ago. But he found time 
amidst these distractions to contribute to the Fortnightly, 
the National Review, the Nineteenth Century, and other 
of the magazines and reviews, and in 1893 published 
‘* A Book of Strange Sins,’”’ an admirable collection of 
short stories, which included ‘‘ The Literary Gent,”’ a 
grim study in dipsomania and vanity, one of the most 
powerfully realistic things he has ever done. This story 
was issued subsequently as a separate booklet and sold 
by the hundred thousand. 

A year later (in 1894) came the first of Mr. Kernahan’s 
three books of essays, ‘‘ Sorrow and Song ”’ ; the second, 
“Wise Men and a Fool,” not following it until 1gor ; the 
third ‘“‘ Dreams, Dead Earnest and Half Jest,’’ was 
published by Messrs. Jarrold less than a year ago. 
These essays, the first volume in particular, met with 
an enthusiastic reception from the reviewers and from 
the public ; they are marked by the same thoughtful, 
sympathetic outlook on life and something of the same 


imaginative quality that went to the making of “A 
Dead Man’s Diary’ and ‘‘A Book of Strange Sins,” 
and by a scholarly critical faculty for which those other 
books had offered no scope. 

Then, in 1895, Mr. Kernahan wrote ‘‘ God and the 
Ant,”’ the first of that brilliant series of religious booklets 
with which his name has become most popularly asso- 
ciated. In this field of literature he has won for himselt 
a unique position ; he has had followers, but they have 
always kept the followers’ usual place and never over- 
taken him. The only living writer in this kind who 
has done work of equal force and beauty is Miss Olive 
Schreiner, and since she has turned her attention to 
more mundane themes he has been left without a rival. 
A year later came ‘‘ The Child, the Wise Man, and the 
Devil,” to be succeeded after a long interval by ‘‘ The 
Face Beyond the Door” (1904), 
“The World Without a Child” 
(1905), and The Duel ”’ (1906), 
and also in 1905 by a collected 
edition of these striking and 
enormously popular dream-stories 
under the general title of 
Visions.” 

Meanwhile, beginning with the 
publication of ‘“‘ Captain Shannon ”’ 
in 1899, Mr. Kernahan had been 
making a new reputation for him- 
self as a frankly sensational 
novelist. “Captain Shannon,” 
“Scoundrels & Co.”’ (1901), “‘ The 
Jackal”’ (1905), ‘‘ The Dumpling 
(1906), and “‘The Red Peril” 
(1g08) are ingenious stories of 
crime, mystery, and exciting inci- 
dent ; their plots are cunningly 
contrived, their characters strongly 
drawn, and they are written with 
much more of original inventive- 


Mr. Coulson Kernahan. "¢S5 and literary art than usually 


pal towns of the kingdom a few Frontispiece portrait from ‘‘ Dreams, Dead Earnest and Half 
Jest.” (Jarrold & Sons.) 


go to the making of popular melo- 
drama. In The Dumpling’”’ he 
brings in among his rascals and detectives a notable 
imaginative figure—a sort of Napoleon of the poor, a 
man who sets himself to organise the workless and the 
downfallen and has dreams of leading them up out of 
bondage and righting the old wrongs of the squalid under- 
world. But though these novels, both at six shillings 
and at sixpence, have been widely read, and though his 
miscellaneous essays have enjoyed a very considerable 
vogue, the fact remains that it is by his religious booklets 
Mr. Kernahan is best known. One reason for this is 
undoubtedly that here he has broken new ground and 
is working a vein that is peculiar to himself. Another 
is that he has a fine gift for doing good work in a popular 
way, and has so fashioned his visions into words that 
they have not only a profound moral and spiritual 
significance, but each tells an intensely dramatic story 
in a succession of graphically realised pictures. His 
literary method in these booklets anticipated the 
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cinematograph ; he takes some great problem of the 
day and develops it in a glowing panorama of moving 
pictures that is as clear to the mental apprehension 
of his audience as the procession of living scenes and 
persons that is cast visibly upon the screen and pictori- 
ally relates its story is to enthralled multitudes of on- 
lookers. More than all, perhaps, it is the transparent 
sincerity and earnestness of the writer that give his 
visions such sway over the minds and imaginations of 
his readers, and since they preach no narrow creed or 
dogma but enunciate the eternal truths that underlie 
all dogmas and all creeds, they have met with unanimous 
approval at the hands of widely differing religious 
bodies and individuals. The late Bishop Creighton 
was as warm in his commendation of them as was the 
late Hugh Price Hughes; the Rev. R. J. Campbell 
has been at one in his admiration of them with Dr. 
Horton, Dr. Campbell Morgan, and the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer ; and one such prose-poem of Mr. Kernahan’s, 
“The Lonely God,” attracted the attention and won 
the good opinion of Stevenson when it appeared in 
Jerome’s Idler. 

In the course of a recent conversation Mr. Kernahan 
said that these religious booklets of his were all 
“imagined and never “invented”’; that is, the 
idea for each invariably came to him unsought ; he 
never consciously went seeking it. His novels, on the 
contrary, are, he admits, “‘ merely mechanical in con- 
struction”; he describes them as “‘just yarns,’”’ and 
regards them as of little worth. He places so little 
value on them himself that he protests he has no right 
to the name of novelist and prefers to describe himself 
simply as a “ writer.’’ With the new book that Messrs. 
Cassell are publishing this month, “The Man of No 
* he returns to that type of dream-story 
in which his finest work and his greatest triumphs 
have been achieved. ‘‘ Any small success my writings 
may have gained,” he says, “is due, in my opinion, 
to the fact that I work in absolute sincerity and always, 
I hope, in intense sympathy with and some under- 
standing of my fellow creatures. What knowledge 
I have comes more from studying men, women, and 
children, Nature and the animal creation, than from 
poring over books.” 

You have only to look at Coulson Kernahan to know 
that he is no cloistered student whose library is all 
his world. He is not satisfied merely to read about 
life ; he glories in going out and about and rubbing 
shoulders with it. Nowadays he is seldom seen in 
London literary society; he lives at Hastings, and 
whilst his brother-authors are bleaching in the city 
streets or dining together in crowds he is striding on 
long walks by the coast or into the country, getting 
a wholesome tan upon his face and filling his lungs with 
good fresh air and his eyes and his mind with the views 
and visions and large musings that are to be seen and 
heard in the quietude of lonely places. 

He counts among his friends many who have done 
things not in literature alone but in divers fields of 
human activity, as you may gather from the numerous 


Sorrows,’ 


portraits on the walls of his library that bear friendly 
autographs of such men and women as Grant Allen, Lord 
Roberts, Tennyson, Marion Terry, Mark Twain, Oscar 
Wilde, Irene Vanbrugh, H. G. Wells, Hall Caine, George 
Meredith, H. B. Irving, Edward Whymper ; and among 
his books you find some inscribed ‘‘ With kind regards 
from A. J. Balfour”; ‘‘ From your old chum Jerome 
K. Jerome ”’ ; and a collected edition of Swinburne “ To 
Coulson Kernahan, whom Swinburne dearly loved and 
who was dearly loved by him, with affectionate regards 
from Theodore Watts-Dunton.” 

There is another volume on his shelves that is by no 
means to be overlooked, and that is a copy of the large- 
paper edition of “‘ Lyra Elegantiarum,” in the editorial 
work of the last edition of which Mr. Kernahan collabo- 
rated with Frederick Locker-Lampson, and on the fly- 
leaf of this Locker-Lampson inscribed some lines which, 
with Mr. Kernahan’s permission, are here, for the first 
time, put into print : 

“To Coulson Kernahan from Frederick Locker. 
Verse of Society, 
Filled with variety, 
Sentiment, piety, 
Lark and ‘ lurliety,’ 
Strictest sobriety, 
No impropriety— 
Here Locker and Kernahan, and Kernahan and Locker, 
Tie a posy for Beauty. That nothing should shock her— 
That’s their anxiety !”’ 

One of the most versatile of living authors—Coulson 
Kernahan is essayist, critic, poet, novelist, lecturer 
—above all, a dreamer of dreams, he is yet so alert 
and sensitively in touch with the every-day affairs 
of the world. around him that he even takes an 
active interest in politics, is especially energetic in the 
matter of National Defence, and when the Teritorial 
movement started he promptly became an officer in 
that volunteer Army and has given a vigorous account 
of what he has seen and done and thought in that 
capacity in some articles in the Daily Mail and in his 
book, ‘‘An Author in the Territorials ’’ (1908), de- 
claring that his acquaintance with this phase of military 
life has taught him more of the class of men from whom 
’ is drawn than he could have learned by 
a year’s reading—that it has helped him to understand 
and appreciate ‘Tommy Atkins ”’ 
stood and appreciated him before. 


“Tommy ’ 
as he never under- 


Two mistakes common to successful authors Mr. 
Kernahan has wisely avoided. He has not over- 
written himself; despite many tempting offers from 
publishers when his earlier books were ‘ booming,” 
he resolutely took his own way and kept his own pace. 
He never had any ambition to turn out two or three 
volumes annually, and his twenty-one years of literary 
life have produced well under twenty-one books, and 
a half-dozen of these have been no more than 6,000 
words in length ; moreover, he has not settled down 
to use up and then use over and over again a limited 
stock of experiences, but has been and is still all the 
while broadening his outlook and adding to his know- 
ledge of men and of the hearts and the souls of men. 
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PETER AND WENDY.* 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


ETER Pan exists. That is the first and last thing 
to be said about him, and it is the highest praise 


of Mr. Barrie’s genius. Peter Pan exists as very few other 


characters in fact or fiction exist. He is independent 
of print and paper. Artists may come and go; but they 
cannot hold or bind him. He refuses to be captured ; 
and Mr. Barrie aids and abets him in his elusiveness. 
There are certain inhabitants of our imagination who 
exist there by divine right, apparently, for though we 
have never met them, we know them so well that we 
could almost assume an absurd authority, and dispute 
this or that point in the official biography written by 
the mere author of their being. They exist as the 
Sphinx, as Napoleon, as Blackbeard exist. We cannot 
pluck the heart out of their mystery ; but woe betide 
the unfortunate historian who discovers that rum was 
unknown upon the Spanish Main; that Napoleon 
always wore goloshes in wet weather, and that the 
Sphinx was a_hastily executed caricature of an un- 
popular Suffragist in ancient Egypt. There never 
was, and never can be, a complete imprisonment of such 
beings within the pages of a book. One of the canniest 
titles of our time was that given by Lord Rosebery to 
his Napoleon—‘‘ The Last Phase”; and yet—the great 
being escaped, leaving perhaps one spur behind him, 
and a little of his profile. 
But what an achievement it 
is to create such a being, to 
create, out of the stuff of 
dreams, living” creature 
that leaps away from the pen 
and out of the pages of the 
book, and off the stage, and 
straight into the hearts and 
minds of us all, there to live 
andenchantand defycapture 
for ever. It was done by 
Defoe with Robinson Crusoe. 
It was done, in the grand 
style, by Cervantes with 
Don Quixote. It was done 
by Shakespeare with Ham- 
let, with Ariel, and with his 
Fools. But who that has 
taken these creatures into his 
own heart will be quite con- 
tented ever again with any 
printed record ? We may 
search the pages of Cervantes 
for a glimpse of our hero, but 


* «Peter and Wendy.” By 
J. M. Barrie. Illustrated by 
F. D. Bedford. 6s. (Hodder « 


Stoughton.) Photo lv G. C. Beresford 


it is like reading old letters, harrowing and unsatisfactory. 
Yet, after all, this is the great, the supreme test—does 
the character live beyond the book ? And this test is 
answered by Peter Pan. He has been staged, sculptured, 
painted, sung in verse and prose, and by the genius of 
Mr. Barrie he has transcended it all as, I cannot but think, 
an immortal personality in the annals of fairyland. 

In “ Peter and Wendy ”’ Mr. Barrie has not made the 
mistake of capturing his discovery, and delivering him 
over to his readers, bound hand and foot. In spite of 
all that has gone before, the reader devours the book 
greedily, and on page two hundred and sixty-seven he is 
left still hungry for more. It is with infallible art that 
Mr. Barrie approaches the perilous task of this de- 
lightful narrative of ‘specimen days” in the life of 
Peter Pan. It is made quite clear to us from the outset 
that Peter Pan does exist. As for Wendy and the rest 
of her family—‘‘ of course they lived at 14.” Thus 
Mr. Barrie, on his opening page—and the reader is at 
once conscious that the number has always been in his 
own address-book. Never is the reader allowed to 
think, for a moment, that this record of Peter Pan’s 
adventures is in any way exhaustive. ‘‘ To describe 
them all would require a book as large as an English- 
Latin, Latin-English Dictionary, and the most we can 
do is to give one as a speci- 
men of an average hour on 
the island. The difficulty is 
which one to choose.”” Mr. 
Barrie decides between that 
sanguinary brush with the 
red-skins at Slightly Gulch 
and several other equally 
exciting crises, by tossing 
for it. We follow the de- 
lightful magic thread of the 
tale through a purple forest 
of adventure. On all sides 
we are surrounded by in- 
finite possibilities ; yet we 
are kept cunningly to the 
matter in hand. It is this 
that distinguishes the story 
of Peter Pan from all other 
creations of the kind. In 
““Robinson Crusoe,” for in- 
stance, we are distinctly 
limited and it was only by an 
oversight of the author that 
the shipwrecked mariner was 
able to divest himself of all 
his clothes, swim out to the 
Mr. J. M. Barrie. wreck in the offing, and fill 
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his pockets with ship’s biscuits. Incidents of that kind 
do happen in a dream, and they happen in this modern 
tale of a dream-island, but only with the sanction of the 
rare genius that controls the happenings. Mr. Barrie 
knows the map of his dream-island, and never loses his 
way in it. He leaves that delightful adventure to the 
reader, and gives him 
room enough to wander 


an umbrella.”’” Wendy grew up and had a little daughter. 
Peter Pan, with the fickleness of children who are always 
‘gay and innocent and heartless,” had been left be- 
hind, forgotten, in the Never-land. One evening he 
flies in again at the window. “ He was exactly the 
same as ever, and Wendy saw at once that he had all 


his first teeth.” She 


from earth to heaven. 
For the map of his 
Never-land is the map 
of a child’s mind— 
“always an_ island 
more or less, with as- 
tonishing splashes of 
colour here and there, 
and coral reefs and 
rakish-looking craft in 
the offing, and savages 
and lonely lairs, and 
gnomes who are mostly 
tailors, caves 
through which a river 
runs, and princes with 
six elder brothers, and 
a hut fast going to 
decay, and one very 
small old lady with a 
hooked nose. . . . On 
these magic shores 
children at play are 
for ever beaching their 
coracles. We too have 
been there; we can 
still hear the sound 
of the surf, though we 
shall land no more.” 
That is Mr. Barrie’s 


\ 


| has forgotten how to- 

yw fly, and wants to turn 
up the light so that he 
may see the change in 
her. 


“ For almost the only 
time in his life that I 
’ know of, Peter was 
' afraid. ‘Don’t turn up 
the light,’ he cried. 

“ She {let her hands. 
play in the hair of the 
tragic boy. She was 
not a little girl heart- 
broken about him; she 
was a grown woman 
smiling at it all, but 
, they were wet smiles.” 


| It would not be fair 
| to divulge the conclu- 
| sion; but the whole 
: of the chapter entitled. 
“When Wendy Grew 
Up ”’ tugs at the heart, 

and is a masterpiece 
of that pathos which 
trembles into smiles. 
No man living has: 
written anything 
finer; and it defies 
criticism. It isenough 
to say that in reality 


version of the ‘‘ Ode 
on Immortality”; 
and though the deep note be only perceptible to the 
grown-up, and even to him only as a distant sea- 
murmur, like the sound of a most delicate and ethereal 
shell, it is always there. We see the floating trails of 
glorious cloud, and 


“the children sporting cn the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


But Mr. Barrie will not consent to the theory that the 
gleaming magic must fade into the light of common day. 
The addition to the legends that concludes this book of 
“Peter and Wendy ”’ is one of the most enchanting in 
the history of fairy-land. The boys are grown-up and 
done for. ‘‘ You may see the twins and Nibs and Curly 
any day going to an office, each carrying a little bag and 


Drawn by F. D. Bedford. the conclusion is no 
From ‘ Peter and Wendy,” by J. M. Barrie. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


conclusion. The book 
is like the mind of Wendy’s mother, or those “ tiny 
boxes, one within the other, that come from the puz- 
zling East. However many you discover there is 
alwgys one more.”’ Just as there are innumerable 
untold adventures around the thread of the story, 
so there is no real beginning and no real end. It is 
obviously a little piece of immortality. It is a book 
that goes on for ever, in every sense of the word ; and its 
hero can never grow up or grow old “so long as children 
are gay and innocent and heartless.” To understand 
this book, as all children under ninety will understand 
it, is to love it and never forget it. To criticise it, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, would be like dissecting a 
man’s heart. There are pages in it that can only be 
described as the most sensitive in modern literature. 
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RUSKIN. 
By A. C. BENson. 


HEN Ruskin was old and broken, not long 
before he sank into the final ten years’ silence, 
one of his home-circle, speaking to him of ‘ Preterita,”’ 
which was then nearing its end, said, naming some 
episodes to him, “ But will you not write of this and 
that ?”’ and added, ‘“‘ You have given so incomplete a 
picture of yourself !”’ He replied half smiling, but with 
a flash of the old authoritativeness, “‘I have told 
people all that it is right for them to know!” He 
did not, alas, even complete “ Preterita’’; but it 
may seriously and decisively be questioned if a great 
figure like Ruskin has a right, so to speak, of mortmain 
over the record of his life. He was, if any one ever 
was, a public man. He had told the world his beliets, 
he had directed it, inspired it, scolded it, even vitu- 
perated it. He had opened his mind and heart to 
mankind, he had never withheld himself or his wealth 
or his words; and in such a case the world has a right 
to know, in so far as that knowledge does not violate 
the privacies of other living persons, what that authority, 
that opinion, that counsel were based upon; why he 
thought as he did and acted as he did. 

And now, more than a decade after his death, comes 
Mr. Cook’s great book,* a solid, careful, sympathetic 
narrative, copiously illustrated from letters and diaries, 
and bringing the man’s whole work and life into one 
plane, so that we can see it entire and complete. So 
much has been said and written and remembered about 
Ruskin—who, whatever else 
he was, was certainly one of 
the most vivid personalities 
that in much of 


of the age 
his survey Mr. Cook cannot 

break new ground; but he 

puts many episodes in a 

clear light. For one thing, 

he makes much plainer the 
peculiar relation which 
existed between Ruskin and 

his parents. We know from 
eye-witnesses how in _ his 
presence they retained, till 

he was a middle-aged man, f 
much of the brisk authority 

of his childhood. How they 

would interrupt a monologue = 
of their renowned son to ask 

what he was saying and to 

call it nonsense; and how 

sweetly and graciously he 

would accept the contradic- 

tion and hold his peace. 

But we see now that in 

his letters he would take 


* “The Life of John Ruskin.” 
By E.T.Cook. 2 Vols. 21s. net. 
{George Allen & Co.) 


them almost harshly to task for the mistakes they had 
made in his nurture; and there is a letter from the 
father, in answer to one of Ruskin’s remonstrances, 
which in its noble patience and its affectionate humility 
casts a very beautiful light upon the whole relation. 
The old man wrote : 


“T have, you know, my dearest John, two things to do, 
to indulge you and to leave you and Mama comfortably 
provided for . . . on the subject noticed in one of your 
letters on our different regard for public opinion, this is 
a malady or weakness with me, arising from want of self- 
respect. The latter causes much of my ill-temper, and 
when from misunderstanding or want of information I was 
losing some respect for you, my temper got doubly bad. 
We are all wanting in our relations towards the Supreme 
Being, the only source of peace and self-respect. But I 
never can open my soul to human beings on holy subjects.” 


That is one of the most beautiful and wonderful 
documents in the whole collection, and it shows how 
tender and perfect was the confidence and the regard 
with which the father treated the son. Again, Mr. 
Cook with great delicacy and frankness puts the whole 
tragedy of Mr. Ruskin’s unhappy love for Rose La 
Touche in a perfectly clear and simple light, and just 
outlines the elements, hitherto unknown, which com- 
plicated beyond all hope of disentanglement the 
unhappy affair. This is very important, because there 
is nothing in Ruskin’s whole life which had so deep 
an effect on his later development as this episode ; and 
we can only say that for 
once we have a very sad and 
sacred story perfectly told 
with frankness and_ res- 
traint. 

Yet there are many mys- 
teries unsolved and perhaps 
insoluble. Mr. Cook does 
not linger over the mourn- 
ful business of Ruskin’s 
marriage and its dissolution; 
and nothing that he says 
serves to explain how it 
was that one of the most 
acutely sensitive of men can 
have borne such an incident, 
as he obviously did, not 
only with entire and com- 
plete indifference, but with 
a patent renewal of vigour 
and interest. 

Mr. Cook’s criticism of 
Ruskin’s writings is through- 
out clear, sensible, and 
appreciative ; if there is a 
fault, it is almost too 
sensible a treatment, if that 
is possible. The expression 
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Ruskin’s is often ahead of his judgment; and it is on 
that very fact that much of his effect upon thought 
depended. His real work as an art-critic was not that 
he disposed of a weak and conventional tradition of art, 
or that he substituted another tradition, stronger perhaps, 
but hardly less conventional, for it; but that he really 
brought art within the reach of people who had 
never before regarded it as a serious concern, or as a 
source of refined pleasure, and taught them both to 
use their eyes and to interpret what they saw. Of 
course Ruskin over-interpreted a good deal of art: 
he mistook accidents and incidents for purposes and 
motives ; having himself little creative faculty, he mis- 
took the quality of creation, and substituted an intri- 
cate ethical and intellectual process for what was often 
only a happy improvisation. 
nay, he did inject—into his treatment of art a great 
deal of intention which was not really there; but after 


He may have injected— 


all, art is a symbolical thing: the pictures are there, and 
their suggestiveness is there ; and a picture, like a sunset, 
may mean very different things to different people. 
What Ruskin did was to inspire men to see the impulse 
behind the expression. He hypnotised the artistic 
world for a time into seeing with his eyes and thinking 
with his mind; and of course created for a season a 
race of epigoni, Ruskinians, who copied their master’s 
affectations, and saw nothing outside the circle of his 
lantern. But all that dies away, and there remains 
the fact that he quickened the artistic temperature of 
the world. 

In architecture, the direct effect which he produced 
was almost disastrous. The growth of natural taste, 
of native tradition, had in England been horribly dis- 
torted by the Romantic movement, and still further 
cramped by the Oxford movement. Ruskin added a 
fresh and wholly deplorable impulse to the mean and 
We seem at last to be finding 
Ruskin 
only delayed that development by transplanting an 


exotic conventionalism. 
our way to a real and vital kind of architecture. 


entirely inappropriate tradition of building and orna- 
ment. But it all serves to illustrate the incredible 
persuasiveness and force of the man and the magical 
quality of his influence. 

Of Ruskin as an Economist Mr. Cook has much that 
is true and weighty to say. Ruskin disguised his 
message by fantastic preferences, and his solution was 
vitiated by his romantic sense of feudal institutions. 
But he did undoubtedly see far into the complex 
situation, and he saw too that the question is not one 
of statistics and commercialism, but penetrated through 
Much of 


indicated has become a matter of accepted fact; and 


and through with psychology. what he 


to him and William Morris belongs the credit of having 
offered really fruitful and hopeful methods of attacking 
the social problem. No one can say where it will all 
end ; but any one who studies Ruskin’s political economy 
will be amazed to see how clearly and independently 
he came to an unacceptable conclusion, which, if not 
wholly confirmed by subsequent development, was at 
least abundantly justified. 

One of the most striking points about Ruskin as a 
writer—and this Mr. Cook brings out very clearly and 
finely—was that the less artificial he became and the more 
he violated all accepted traditions of style and method, 
the more forcible and beautiful his expression became. 
Of course the earlier practice, the Hooker influence, the 
Johnson influence, was not thrown away. But any one 
who reads Ruskin discriminatingly can see how all the 
tricks and poises of the early pompous highly man- 
nerised style died away, and left him able to do what 
many prophets have in vain desired to do, namely, to 
think aloud, distinctly and beautifully, and to make 
his later writing as allusive, as free, as natural as such 
rapid and kaleidoscopic thought can be. “ Preterita’ 
must remain, in its fragrance and limpidity, one of the 
most beautiful books of the time; but ‘‘ Fors Clavigera ”’ 
is a still more magnificent case of the expression of 
personality, which may be fairly held to be the last 
possibility of art. 


> 


And that is the final impression of Mr. Cook's 
calm, just, and temperate presentment; that Ruskin’s 
message to his time is the message of a personality, not 
the message of a critic or an economist or a littérateur. 
His passage was loud and bright, like the passage of 
a sound or a flame; and yet for all his tenderness, his. 
intimacy, his playfulness, one feels him to have been 
a solitary man. He loved and caressed humanity as 
most people love and caress animals; he was aloof, 
apart, all the time, thinking his own thoughts, dreaming 
his own dreams; even his closest friendships were 
critical friendships ; he never got very far away from the 

But it remains, the record, the 
tremendous output, the restless energy, the heart- 


breaking industry, as the monument of a spirit which 


duty of correction. 


burned and glowed with a furnace-like conflagration. 
Ruskin’s life, we may say without exaggeration, is one 
of those which confirms man’s flashing hope of 
immortality as with an answering peal of thunder. 
The thing, the man, the soul behind the man is so 
intense and so individual, that one recognises in it 
the awful and impenetrable essence of life and force, 
that may be imprisoned, tortured, 
wounded, maimed, yet is of its quality vital, inefface- 


able, immortal. 


the essence 
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ART AND LITERATURE. 


NOTES ON SOME OF THE CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


F Art is a jewel of many facets, I am afraid the 
Art Critic is too often an unfortunate gentleman 
who is so dazzled by one of them that he can’t see 
any of the others. For myself, 1 have abstained from 
becoming an art critic because I have a selfish objection 
to limiting my sources of enjoyment. I have rather 
a nice taste in caviare, but it does not spoil my appre- 
ciation of the common roasts and boileds. If you bring 
me a Whistler and a Millais I don’t sigh, ‘‘ How happy 
could I be with either!’’ but am easily able to be 
quite happy with both. 


WHISTLER. 

I have just been reading Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s 
fascinating biography of Whistler,’ and found it 
so absorbingly interesting that it kept me still reading 
when I ought to have been doing other things. But 
the one quality that disappoints me again in Whistler, 
as it has always disappointed me, is the imperfection 
of his artistic sympathies, and it disappoints me too 
to find that Mr. Pennell seems to share that disadvantage 
with him. I am relying on Mr. Pennell’s not caring 
two straws for my opinion, and therefore forgiving me 
for saying this. Bitterness is always a small thing, 
and Whistler was so great that one wonders he was 
incapable of recognising the different greatness of some 
of the contemporaries at whom he sneered. And I 
wish Mr. Pennell had not felt it necessary to the vindica- 
tion of Whistler’s genius that he should write: ‘‘ The 
classic machines of Leighton, Tadema, and Poynter 
appealed to the artless scholar; the idylls of Millais, 
Marcus Stone, and Leslie to the artless sentimentalist. 
Watts preached sermons for the artless serious, Stacy 
Marks raised a laugh in the artless humorist, Herbert 
and Long edified the artless pious.” There is some- 
thing more than that to be said of Millais and Watts, 
at all events, and we may safely leave the future to 
say it. For the moment, perhaps, it is enough that 
Mr. Pennell’s appreciation of 


a day pleasantly enough in looking through a number 
of the Christmas colour-books, and though I am full 
of admiration for Edmund Dulac’s fanciful, delicate 
work, I am very glad that Frank Reynolds, Arthur 
Rackham, Willy Pogany, Charles Robinson, Hugh 
Thomson, Cayley Robinson, and a score of others 
give us something that is at once different and 
equally admirable. Art would be a dreary affair if 
it appealed simply to connoisseurs. No one artist 
satisfies everybody, but every artist satisfies some- 
body; and it is by this breadth and variety of 
its manifestations that Art becomes a living force 
and takes hold upon the common heart of the 
world. 


WAGNER AND HANS ANDERSEN. 

Mr. Rackham won golden opinions last year for his 
brilliantly imaginative interpretations in colour and 
line of the bizarre, fantastic legendary stories of certain 
of the Wagner operas, and now he repeats his last 
year’s triumph in the illustrations he has done for Miss 
Margaret Armour’s translations of ‘ Siegfried’’ and 
“The Twilight of the Gods.’’! He has found in the 
grim humour of Mime, the weird ugliness of Fafner, 
the elvish daintiness of the Rhine-maidens subjects 
peculiarly suited to his powers; and another of the 
Wagner legends, “ Tannhauser,’’* has supplied Mr. 
Willy Pogany with scenes of sensuous beauty and 
unearthly vision, scenes that are edged with mystery 
and wrapt in the elusive dream-atmosphere that he 
knows so cunningly how to portray. In certain qualities 
of fantasy and delicate strength, and lurid, imaginative 
daring, Mr. Rackham and Mr. Pogany are, in their 
separate styles, inimitable, but for sheer grace and poetry 


1 “ Siegfried ’’ and “‘ The Twilight of the Gods.”’ Translated 
by Margaret Armour. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 15s. net. 
(Heinemann.) 

2“ Tannhauser.”’ Translated by T. W. Rolleston. Ilus- 
rated by Willy Pogany. 15s. net. (Harrap.) 


Whistler is perfect ; he gives 
such fine and sympathetic 
criticism of his work and so 
intimate and living a picture 
of the man himself as makes 
this one of the few great 
biographies in English litera- 
ture. 

After all, it would be a 
dreadful business if every 
artist had the same ideal 
and worked on the same 
principle and they all had 
only one style between 
them. I have been spending 


1“ The Life of James McNeill 
Whistler.” By E. R. and J. Pen- 
nell. New and revised edition. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. (Heine- 
mann.) 


Selborne. 


(Reduced.) From a colour illustration in ‘‘ The Natural History of Selborne.”  (Macmiilan.) 
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of feeling I am inclined to give 
the palm to Mr. Edmund Dulac. 
I doubt if Mr. Dulac has ever 
done better work as a book-illus- 
trator than he has put into the 
series of colour-plates with which 
he hasillustrated Hans Andersen.* 
I am not so much taken with 
his presentment of such themes 
as the bad demon and the 
mirror, quaint as they are ; but 
look at the real Princess rising 
up in her high, huge bed; or 
the Snow Queen flying over the 
snow-cowled house-tops, with 
the lighted windows of the 
church and the houses glowing 
through the night; or the 
bored Princess seated on her 
throne ; or, perhaps best of all, 
little Gerda drifting down the 
river in her boat, and the old, 
old woman coming out of her 
house, by the door of which the 
wooden soldier stands on guard ; 


leafy landscapes and his living 
glimpses of the quiet byways 
and pleasant country cottages 
among which Gilbert White 
lived and worked. In this large 
volume, with its many beautiful 
plates, White’s immortal letters 
are ideally enshrined. It is 
never a far cry from natural 
history to poetry, and we are 
still in our old earthly world 
but among its more intensely 
human elements when we turn 
to the “Songs and Lyrics of 
Robert Burns.””! Scenery plays 
a large part again in the illus- 
trations, but a charming figure 
of womanhood moves across 
the banks and braes, a toil- 


worn cotter tramps over the 
brown moor, a_ ploughman 
pauses at his labour in the 
**As byrde in bour.” billowy field. Mr. William 


(Reduced ) From a colour-plate by Keith Henderson in The R t 
ofthe Rese.” (Chatto& Macdonald’s introduction is 


a sound, discriminating piece 


and you cannot but feel how wonderfully he has caught of criticism; so far from resenting the unpleasant 
the charm and quaint, serious fancy with which the truths in Henley’s critical essay on Burns, he ac- 
imagination of the child invests such matters. cepts them indifferently, and is contented that 

We pass out of these dreamlands into the homelier none the less Henley found in Burns true matter of 
world that is ourown dwelling-place when we open White’s — humanity and literature, and that so “ his work has 
“Selborne ’’ * and let our eyes travel over Mr. Collins’s — done more to de-provincialise Burns—to dissipate, I 


1 “Stories from Hans Andersen.”’ 
Dulac. 15s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
2 “*Natural History of Selborne. 


Illustrated by Edmund mean, the subtly limiting and obscuring presupposition 


~ of provincialism with which many even of the worthy 
By Gilbert White. 


Illustrated by G. E. Collins. 10s. 6d. net.” (Macmillan.) were wont to approach him—than all the annual 


panegyrics of the 
Poet’s own country- 
men, most of which, 
to be sure, have 
wrought to quite 
contrary effect.” A 
hard but just say- 
ing, and one that 
the Burns Clubs 
might profitably 
think about. 


MAETERLINCK, 


It is almost as 
impossible to make 
pictures for some 
books as to make 
words for some 
music, and although 


“Songs and Lyrics 
of Robert Burns.” 
Illustrated by W. R. 
and R. P. Flint. With 
an Introduction by 


** Wherever | wander, wherever I rove, William Macdonald. 
The hills of the Highlands for ever I love.”’ los. 6d. net. 
From “ Songs and Lyrics of Burns.” (Lee Warner.) Warner.) 


(Lee 
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“The Blue Bird”? has been produced successfully 
on the stage, and we are familiar with its principal 
scenes in sketches and photographs, I should have 
placed it among those books that are better left un- 
illustrated. It is all so intangible, so concerned with 
the inner rather than the outer life, so compact of 
imagination, that I confess I approached this pictorial 
edition of it hesitantly. The most delicate handling 
might so easily thumb the dust of dreams on the wings of 
Maeterlinck’s 
spiritual alle- 
gory and mar 


its loveliness. 
Though Blake 
could see the 
airiest and 
most shining 
angels with 
the eye of his 
soul, they be- 
came heavy 
creatures of 
flesh his 
pictures But 
Mr. Cayley 
Robinson has 
met the diffi- 
culties pre- 
sented by the 
elusive alle- 
gorical signifi- 
cancesof ‘‘ The 
Blue Bird” 
with unerring 
tact and a 
sensitive 
artistic re- 
ticence. He 
has illustrated 
the mysticism 
of the story, 
in its remoter 
aspects, in a 
purely decora- 
tive fashion ; 
and these 
decorative 
paintings, like the others, all of which lean to the more 
simply human side of the drama, are excellent and entirely 
satisfying. The air of wonder and mystery that forms the 
native atmosphere of the playseems to haveentered subtly 
into the soft, misty blues and greys, and into all the lights 
and shadows of Mr. Cayley Robinson’s pictures. One of 
the “‘ Land of Memory ”’ scenes has perhaps too solid a 
look, but the other, where the children are groping their 
way out by the trees, and the little cottage and its people 
are nothing but glimmerings and ghostly hints in the 
gloom, has the true dream-like, fading unsubstantiality 


From one cf F. Cayley, Robinson's illustrations in colour in ‘‘ The Blue Bird,’ by Maurice Maeterlinck. (Methuen.) 


1 “The Blue Bird.’’ By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Illustrated by F. Cayley 
Robinson. 21s. net. (Methuen.) 


As for exactly what the symbolism of the play may 
mean, we need not trouble ourselves overmuch about 
that. It means as much for each of us as we can read 
into it. Mr. Henry Rose, who wrote a book on Maeter- 
linck’s Symbolism in “The Blue Bird,” has just 
published another on Maeterlinck,t with special 
reference to the symbolism in the same play, and he 
says it ‘is primarily an allegory on Man’s search for 
spiritual truth.” On the other hand, Mr. Edward 
Thomas, in 
his acute and 
ably written 
volume on the 
life and work 
of Maeter- 
linck,? de- 
clares that 
“the Blue 
Bird means 
happiness, as 
the White 
Peacocks of 
“Serres 
Chaudes’ 
mean ennui, 
and no more.” 
One of the 
most interest- 
ing of the 
chapters Mr. 
Thomas de- 
votes to dis- 
cussing 
Maeterlinck’s 
books is that 
which offers a 
thoughtful 
study of the 
“ Life of the 
Bee,’’? of 
which Messrs. 
Allen have 
published a 


sumptuous 


The Bird about to fly off from - 
between the children’s hands. "“~ edition, 
illustrated in 


colour by 
Edward J. Detmold. Everybody who knows Mr. 
Detmold’s work will guess without any describings of 
mine with what delicacy and realistic vividness he has 
given form and hue to the bees and flowers that decorate 
these pages. There are wonderful pictures of the 
honeycomb; of the interior of a hive with the bees 
swarming in and founding their city; and, a masterly 
piece of life and colour, the duel of the Queen Bees, 


1« On Maeterlinck: or Notes on the Study of Symbols.’* 
By Henry Rose. ts. net. (Fifield.) 


2 “Maurice Maeterlinck.’’ By Edward Thomas. 5s. net. 
(Methuen.) 


3 “The Life of the Bee.’” By Maurice Maeterlinck. Trans- 


lated by Alfred Sutro. Illustrated by Edward J. Detmold. 


21s. net. (Allen.) 
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For the book itself, I shall content myself by agreeing 
with Mr. Thomas, who says: “It is without contem- 
porary rival in its own kind, whether among books 
on the bee or among natural histories in general, for no 
writer of comparable power has concentrated himself 
upon one subject in the same imaginative spirit.” 
M. Maeterlinck’s new little book, on ‘ Death,’ } 
breathes something of that vague but heartening 
suggestion of eternal hope that underlies the allegory 
of “The Blue Bird.’”’ Until I read it for myself, I 
gathered from various reviews that it was devoted to 
a proposition that doctors should mercifully end the 


1 “Death.”” By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by A. 
Teixeira de Mattos. 3s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 


life of a patient who was beyond possibility of recovery 
and dying in pain. This, however, is only an incidental 
argument, and forms but a small part of this little 
volume which sets itself to account for the horror we 
have of dying, and to show how that horror may be 
subdued. It speculates reverently but fearlessly on the 
after-life, and puts the case for some form of immortality 
beyond the grave with a clearness and largeness of 
vision that all who go in dread of the great darkness will 
find consoling aid sustaining. It proves nothing, of 
course, but it opens wide a door of infinite hope. 


TENNYSON AND SHELLEY. 

Tennyson’s style is essentially pictorial : even when he 
was didactic, as 
in “In Memo- 
riam,”’ he still 
thought and 
wrote continu- 
ally in pictures, 
so that almost 
all his poetry 
cries out to the 
artist to give its 
crowding fancies 
and glittering 
imagery visible 
shape and 
colour,andnone 
of it more in- 
sistently than 
those glamor- 
ous medieval 
stories that Miss 
Brickdale has 
illustrated very 
happily in this 
fresh edition of 
“ The Idylls of 
the King.”? 
Shelley, too, 
makes a very 
special appeal 
to the artist, 
but offers him 
less scope and 
puts a_ higher 
tax upon his 
power of ima- 
gination and his 
gifts of expres- 
sion; forShelley 
has less traffic 
with the visible 
world of men 


1“ Tdylls of the 


King.”’ By Tenny- 
son. Illustrated 
by Eleanor For- 


From a colour-plate by Edward J. Detmold in “The Life of the Bee,” by Maurice Maeterlinck, (Allen) 


tescue Brickdale. 


The Duel of the Queens. 15s.net. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 
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and facts, and more with that of the spirit and of 
dreams, with abstractions of the winds, the clouds, and 
the sky, and 

‘“‘dewy morn, and odorous noon, and even, 


With sunset and its gorgeous ministers, 
And solemn midnight’s tingling silentness.” 


But in Messrs. Hutchinson’s edition of Shelley's ‘‘ Nature 


Poems,”’! Mr. William Hyde has captured some- 
thing of the dazzling, 
evasive meanings that 
shimmer darkle 
under Shelley’s glori- 
ous lines, and has got 
into his sixteen illus- 
trations the tone and 
atmosphere of the 
poems, strange 
shadows of their frail, 
ethereal splendours. 

It is one of Shelley’s 
poems, ‘‘ The Sensitive 
Plant,” ? that has in- 
spiredthe latest 
achievements of Mr. 
Charles Robinson and, 
to our thinking, the 
most finely imagina- 
tive and most deli- 
cately finished paint- 
ings he has ever done. 
The obvious motif that 
runs through and har- 
monises his work here 
is this: starting from 
the gate that shows 
upon the cover, he 
proceeds to conduct 
you through a won- 
drous garden in com- 
pany with the charm- 
ing little amorinis and 
cupids who fly or poise 
or sit or run or lurk 
among blossoms above 
or below the text on 
every page ; and from 
time to time he stops 
and in the large plates 
notes some of the more 
striking, more beauti- 
ful of the thoughts and images that arise out of the 
poem. Ina scholarly, interesting preface Mr. Edmund 
Gosse tells of the origin of “ The Sensitive Plant,” 
and of the worthy but somewhat disillusioning 
lady who was the original of that sweet lady the 
mistress of that wonderful garden in which the plant 
grew. 

' “Shelley's Nature Poems.”’ 
by William Hyde. 7s. 6d. net. 


2 “ The 


With Water-Colour Drawings 
(Hutchinson.) 
Plant.”” By Shelley. 
15s. net. (Heinemann.) 


Sensitive Illustrate! by 


Charles Robinson. 


** They found a naked child upon the sands 
Of dark Dundagil by the Cornish sea; 
And that was Arthur.’’—Tennyson. 


From a colour-plate by Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale in ** 


FOR CHILDREN. 

“A Book of Children’s Verse,” ! compiled and 
arranged by Miss Mabel and Miss Lilian Quiller Couch, 
must be about the largest and most magnificently pro- 
duced anthology in existence for children ; certainly it is 
the amplest I have seen, and the best. There are poems 
among the two hundred included that will suit boys and 
girls of all ages and all dispositions, and they are well 

and comfortably 
arranged in sections 
under such artful 


headings as ‘ Fairies 
and Fancies,”’ ‘ Birds 
and Flowers, Beasts 
and Insects,” Stories 


’ 


in Verse,”’ ‘* Romance 
and Heroism,” ‘* Fun 
* Bed- 
time,” and ‘‘ For Sun- 
days and Quiet Days.” 


and Frolic,” 


You feel secure of the 
editors’ fitness when 
you notice that they 
have not kept to the 
beaten paths, but 
know their subject so 
well that in addition 
to poems by many of 
our greatest poets of 
the past, they take in 
much delightful work 
by lesser known writ- 
ers, living and dead, 
and that in addition 
to some of the most 
characteristic of Jane 
and Ann _ Taylor's 
quaint, inimitable 
verses they give you a 
goodly number of the 
dainty, fancifully hu- 
morous poems of that 
. too little remembered 
=laureate of thenursery, 


tree 


The greatest writers 
of stories for 


chil- 
dren have always 
been also the greatest 
writers of fiction for 
adults, so it is not at all surprising that the first of 


Idylls of the King.” (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


living French novelists should have given us such a 
book as Honey Bee ?— 


noblest of stories,” 


“one of the loveliest and 
as Mrs. John Lane, the translator, 
says in her introduction: ‘a story overflowing with 
poetic imagination, wisdom and humour,” and yet with 


t “4 Book of Children’s Verse.’’ Arranged by Mabel and 
Lilian Quiller Couch. Illustrated by M. Etheldreda_ Gray. 
15s. net. (Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.) 

2 “Honey Bee."’ By Anatole France. 
John Lane. 
Lane.) 


Translated by Mrs, 
Illustrated by Florence Lundborg. 5s. (John 
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its golden-haired princess, who gives her name to 
it, and her good and lovable dwarfs, all as simple and 
enchanting as Cinderella, Aladdin, the Sleeping Beauty, 
and those other immortal romances of childhood. Mrs. 
Lane has caught and kept the charm of the original 
in her excellent translation, and Miss Florence Lundborg 
has repeated it in her very pleasing and sympathetic 
illustrations. 


OLD ROMANCE. 

Three books that come trailing with them a glory of 
old-world remembrances are these ‘‘ Stories from the 
Pentamerone,”’! ‘‘ The Romaunt of the Rose,’ 2? and 
that most haunting and impressive of morality-plays, 
“Everyman.” * The first follows the translation that 
was made by Taylor in 1847; it includes some of the 
best and most famous of the Pentameron stories, and 
finds an understanding and gifted illustrator in Mr. 
Warwick Goble. ‘‘ The Romaunt of the Rose ”’ is, of 
course, in Chaucer’s rendering ; no modern poet could 
hope to surpass the winsome quaintness and fitting naiveté 
of that ancient paraphrase, and it is the highest praise 
the artists could have to say that their carefully repro- 
duced water-colour drawings harmonise perfectly with 
the text. I should need more space than remains to 
me if I attempted to say all that should be said of 
“Everyman.” Nothing but its own inherent beauty 
of idea and the native sweetness and goodness of its 


1 “Stories from the Pentamerone.’’ Selected and Edited by 
E. F. Strange. Illustrated by Warwick Goble. 15s. net. (Macmilian.) 

2 “The Romaunt of the Rose.’’ With 24 Illustrations in 
facsimile from Water-Colour Drawings by Keith Henderson 
and Norman Wilkinson of Four Oaks. 21s. net. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

3 “Everyman.” A reprint of the text as edited by F. 
Sidgwick. With 10 Plates reproduced by the Medici process 
H. Amschewitz. {£2 2s. net. 


after the Water Colours by J. 
(Lee Warner.) 


From a colour-plate by William Hyde in ‘ Shelley's Nature Poems.” (Hutchinson.) net. 


poetry has saved it from being lost long since with the 
hundreds of other moralities that Time has ages ago 
dropped into that wallet at his back wherein he puts 
alms for oblivion. This is a very worthy edition of 
what has become a classic in its kind, and Mr. Am- 
schewitz has subtly preserved the unaffected, effective 
simplicity and rich medievalism of the play in his 
remarkable series of colour-plates. 

There is a fragrance in the look of Mr. Wright’s 
“Roses and Rose Gardens’’! and in the sound of 
its title that somehow brings it into harmony with 
those old imaginative stories I have just turned from. 
Roses are inseparable from romance, but Mr. Wright 
limits himself to the indispensable, practical aspect 
of them, and tells you all about their history and how 
and where to grow them. The amateur gardener 
cultivating roses for pleasure and to glorify his own 
garden, and the more serious horticulturist growing 
them for the market or for exhibition purposes, will 
find all the hints and information he requires to those 
ends in this volume of Mr. Wright’s. 
grower’s complete vade meeum. 

I have left myself no room to do more than add a 
passing reference to the several good books that still 
remain on my table—good books, I premise, because 
I selected this handful only from among such of the 
Christmas volumes as for the merits of their authors 
or artists, or both, I can unreservedly recommend. 
One is Izaak Walton’s ‘‘Complete Angler’ *—‘“ so 
redolent,” as Mr. R. B. Marston writes in his capital 
preface, ‘‘of everything that adds delight to fishing,” 
and in the pictures to which, I think with Mr. Marston, 
the artist, Mr. James Thorpe, “‘ has caught so admirably 
the light-hearted, joyous, almost boyish spirit of 
Walton.” An- 
other is a new 
and very beauti- 
fully illustrated 
edition of Mi- 
chael Fairless’s 
one immortal 
volume of pic- 
turesque and 
graciously 
philosophical 
esssays, 
Roadmender.”’ * 
Others 


It is the rose- 


are 


1**Roses and 
Rose Gardens. By 
Walter P. Wright. 
12s. 6d. net. 
(Headley Bros.) 

2“ The Complete 
Angler.’’ By Izaac 
Walton. Illus- 
trated by James 
Thorpe. 15s. net. 
(Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) 

2 «The Road- 
mender.”’ By Mi- 
chael Fairless. 
Illustrated by E. 
W. Waite. 7s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 


Venice. 
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Messrs. Bell’s new edition of ‘Jane Eyre,’’* 
which is in the series that Miss M. V. Wheel- 
house illustrates so charmingly, and has an — 
admirable preface by Mr. Clement Shorter ; | 
an attractive edition of “Don Quixote,” ? with 
illustrations by Paul Hardy, from the same 
publishers; a beautifully got-up reissue of 
Blackmore’s great romance of Exmoor, “ Lorna 
Doone,” * with seventy-three illustrations by 
Gordon Browne, thirteen of them in colour—a 
most desirable Christmas gift-book ; and Dana’s 
““Two Years before the Mast,’ * from Mac- 
millan’s, with a very good introduction by Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell, and a series of colour illus- 
trations by Charles Pears that, to my thinking, 
include some of the finest of those sea-pictures 
that he paints so effectively and with such an 
individual touch. 


YOSHIO MARKINO. 

I start a new line with “ A Little Pilgrimage 
in Italy,” 5 partly because the last paragraph 
was getting long, but chiefly because the art 
of Mr. Yoshio Markino is a thing of itself and 
cannot be bracketed with anything else. Miss 
Potter tells us that she set forth on a summer 
morning with two other pilgrims “in search 
of sunshine and the middle ages,’’ and she 
found both in Italy, in the streets of the great 
towns on the plains, and more especially in the 
hills and among the ancient cities of the hills, 
and she relates the story of that pilgrimage in 
these fascinating pages. It is, as she promises 
at the outset, “a book of simple delights, a 
chronicle of simple pleasures,’ and this delight and 
these pleasures are accentuated for the reader by Mr. 
Markino’s exquisite presentments of the haunts of peace 
and beauty that the pilgrims visited. 

Two large and handsome volumes containing a number 
of delicate and strikingly effective etchings and drawings 
by Mr. Muirhead Bone and Mr. Hanslip Fletcher® are 
among the most notable of the year’s art books, but I 
am leaving the remarkable work of these two artists to 
be fully and adequately dealt with elsewhere. Another 
to be dealt with elsewhere is the dainty new edition of 
Mr. Alfred Noyes’s mystic, tenderly fanciful narrative 
poem, ‘‘The Forest of Wild Thyme.” 7 


1 “Jane Eyre.” By Charlotte Bronté. Illustrated by M. 
V. Wheelhouse. 3s. 6d. net. (Bell.) 

2 “ Don Quixote.’’ Illustrated by Paul Hardy. (Bell.) 

3 “Torna Doone.”” By R. D. Blackmore. Illustrated in 
colour and with pen-and-ink drawings by Gordon Browne. 
10s. 6d. net. (W. & R. Chambers.) 

* “Two Years before the Mast.’’ By Richard Hanry Dana. 
{llustrated by Charles Pears. 8s. 6d. net. (Macmiilan.) 

5 “A Little Pilgrimage in Italy."”. By O. M. Potter. LIllus- 
trated by Yoshio Markino. 12s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 

6 «Glasgow: Fifty Drawings.’’ By Muiriiead Bone. With 
Notes on Glasgow by A. H. Charteris. (Maclehose.)—‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Revisited.” By James Bone. With Etched Frontis- 
piece, 16 Mounted Collotype and 50 Line Drawings by Hanslip 
Fletcher. 21s. net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

7 « The Forest of Wild Thyme.’’ By Alfred Noyes. Illustrated 
by Claude E. Shepperson. 6s. and ros. 6d. net. (Blackwood.) 
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Gubbio: Via Carmignano. 


From a drawing by Yoshio Markino in “ A Little Pilgrimage in Italy,” 
by Olave M. Potter. (Constable.) 


“The Flower of Gloster”! was the name of a 
barge on which Mr. Temple Thurston went a voyage 
up the less-frequented canals of England, and in a 
book named after the barge he describes with all his 
wonted charm and humour the characters he met 
and the places and things that he saw. Incidentally 
he sows his pleasant pages with shrewd reflections 
and light but acute bits of philosophy, and beauti- 
fies them with Mr. W. R. Dakin’s graceful colour- 
drawings. 

But as it does not seem appropriate to end a Christmas 
article with a summer voyage on a barge, here is yet 
one more book, and one that is of a Christmassy and in 
every way different kind. It is “‘ Below Zero ’’ —a col- 
lection of irresponsibly humorous verses by A. E. Johnson, 
illustrated by laughable and equally irresponsible colour 
pictures by Noel Pocock, and all about bobbing, ski-ing, 
curling, skating, and those winter sports that belong 
to this time of year and so help me to a seasonable 
note to close on. 


1 “ The Flower of Gloster.’” By E. Temple Thurston. Illus- 
trated by W. R. Dakin. 7s. 6d. net. (Williams & Norgate.) 

2 “Below Zero: A Travesty of Winter Sport.’” By Noel 
Pocock. With Verses adapted to the Occasion by A. E. 
Johnson, 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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“THE BOOKMAN” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DECEMBER, I9II. 


Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should 
be forwarded not later than the 15th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,” THe Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


The date fixed above for sending in answers does not apply to Competitors resident abroad, except in the case of 


competition No. 2; 


answers from foreign or Colonial readers for competitions 1, 3 and 4 (the subjects of these being the 


same each month) will be admissible to the first competitions that are adjudicated upon after the date oj their receipt. 
Each competitor may send in any number of attempts, provided each attempt is written on a separate sheet of 


paper. 

I.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any auther or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN,. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

I].—A Prize oF THREE NEW Books is offered for the 
best New Year resolution supposed to be made 
by any well-known living author, in four lines 

of verse. 

IJ].—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the 
than hundred 
words of any recently published book. Com- 
petitors should give the names of authors and 
publishers at head of their reviews. 


best review in not more one 


1V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent pest free 

for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any sug- 
gestion submitted. 


V.—A SPECIAL PRIZE OF THREE NEW Books, beauti- 
fully illustrated in colour, will be given for the 
best selection in prose or verse of what has been 
said in literature about (1) The companionship 
of dogs, (2) Tize loss of a dog, (3) The intelli- 
gence of dogs. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
NOVEMBER. 
I.—The PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA is awarded to Miss 
A. J. Norton, of 63, Ivy Road, Northampton, 
for the following : 


A KEEPER OF THE ROBES. By FrANkrort Moore. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
““O my prophetic soul—my uncle !”’ 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, V. 40, 
We also select for printing : 


THE MISSING MILLIONAIRE. By CurisropHerR WiLson, 
(Black wood.) 
“ Blow him again to me.’’—TENNysoON, Sweet and Low. 


(Beatrice A. Hotten, 42, Thornhill Road, Islington, 
London, N.) 


A BAD BEGINNING. By KatuariIne Macgvuorp. (Smith, 
Elder.) 
“Her “prentice han’ she tried on man. . ...” 


Rospert Burns, Green Grow the Rashes, 0. 
Bartlett, 128, Bethune Road, Stamford 
Hill, N.) 


(Miss M. O. 


THE DANGER ZONE. By 


(Melrose.) 


FANNY HEAs tip LEA. 


““* Will you walk into my parlour ?’ 
Said the spider to the fly.”’ 
M. Howitt, The Spider and the I'ly. 
(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, The Manse, Derby Road, 
Woodford, N.E.) 
CHURCH CUSTOMS: DESCRIBED AND EXPLAINED. 
By THE VERY REv. VERNON STALEY. (Mowbray.) 


“It cannot be—it is, it is— 
A hat is going round.” 
O. W. Hotmes, The Music Grinders. 
(Mrs. Dora Maw, 2, Heathfield Park, N.W.) 


‘Hail! smiling morn, 
That tips the hills with gold.” 
Old Glee, Music by SPOFFORTH. 


(Miss M. Dean, 38, Hall Lane, Hindley, nr. Wigan.) 

TWO TO NOWHERE. 
“The dish ran away with the spoon.” 

Old Nursery Rhyme. 


(E. A. Pearson, Heath House, Fleet, Hants.) 
THE 


HENDERSON. (Constable.) 


By A. St. Joun Avcock. (Unwin.} 


IRON WOMAN. By Mrs. MARGARET DELAND. 


(Harpers.) 
“TI fear thy kisses, gentle maiden.” 
P. B. SHELLEY. 
Badland, 41, Bickerton Road, Wadsley 
Bridge, Sheffield.) 
THE QUEEN’S TRAGEDY. By Ropert HvuGu 
(Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons.) 
AN IMPERIAL VICTIM. 
“The Queen of Hearts she made some tarts, 
Upon a summer's day, 
The Knave of Hearts he stole those tarts, 
And took them all away.” 
English Nursery Rhyme. 
(Grace Kinnear, Kirkby Road, Ripon, Yorks; Miss 
Shaw, Chesterholme, Park Road, Ipswich; Miss 
W. McCormick, Rocklands, Tramore, Waterford, 
and Leslie M. Priest, 101, College Road, Norwich.) 


(Daisy H. 


BENSON. 


By Mrs. CuTHELL. (Stanley Paul.) 


I1]1.—We have received so many good passages from 
English literature concerning Christmas that it 
has not been easy to arrive at a decision. Some 

forty or fifty competitors have sent extracts 

from Dickens, and nearly as many from Washing- 
ton Irving; four have sent the same excellent 
paragraph from James Smetham’s Letters ; 

a goodly number have chosen something from 

Addison, Ruskin, Lamb, George Eliot, Richard 

Jefferies, Hardy, Kipling, Stevenson—eight have 

sent the same famous passage from the latter— 

and it is pleasant to find Alexander Smith 
well remembered. On_ the have 


PRIZE OF THREE NEW 


whole we 
decided to award the 
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Books to Mr. J. RicHarp ELtaway, of Lyn- 
moor, Basingstoke, for the following : 

“For at least one night on each year over all Christendom there 
is brotherhood. And good men, sitting amongst their families, 
or by a solitary fire like me, when they remember the light that 
shone over the poor clowns huddling on the Bethlehem plains 
eighteen hundred years ago, the apparition of shining angels 
overhead, the song, ‘ Peace on Earth and Goodwill towards 
Men,’ which for the first time hallowed the midnight air—pray 
for that strain’s fulfilment, that battle and strife may vex the 
nations no more, that not cnly on Christmas Eve, but the 
whole year round, men shall be brethren, owning one Father 
in SMITH, Dreamthcrfe. 


The best of the other extracts have been sent by 
the Rev. Charles Henry Hodgson (Wells-next-Sea), 
Miss J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), R. C. Cochran (Paisley), 
Edna Smallwood (Highbury), Mrs. Couchman (Exeter), 
Thomas Lantear (London, S.E.), Mrs. Chas. Wright 
(Sutton), Mrs. Pocock (Yeovil), H. P. Ogle (Budleigh 
Salterton), Barbara M. Pippet (Solihull), K. Capper 
(Saffron Walden), A Cameron Shore (Croydon), Janet 
Tatham (Guildferd), Alice M. Morgan (Sheffield), Miss 
Oldham (St. Andrews), Mrs. Sybilla Stirling (Glen- 
farg), Miss C. Ogle (Budleigh Salterton), Miss Shaw 
(Ipswich), George Stanton (Leicester), W. Everitt 
(Nottingham), Charles Webb (King’s 
Lynn), Helen Crawford (Ballymena, 
Co. Antrim), Mrs. G. M. Norman 
(Bury), Mary E. Everitt (Ipswich), 
Muriel M. Jones (Swansea), Ernest 
F. Seymour (Kilburn), M. Cornish 
S.E.), A. Williams 
(Worcester), Grace Kinnear (Ripon), 
Fredk. Edgar Bolt (London, S.E.), 
A. Mannington Sayers (Sheffield), Rev. 
Edwin C. Lansdown (S. Woodford), 
R. G. Wyatt (London, E.), Rev. F. 
Hern (Rowlands Castle), Mrs. Tyson 
Waller (Hull), A. Smith (Leith), E. 
Beckett (Wolverhampton), Evelyn M. 
Abbott (Old Malton), Charles Powell 
(Manchester), Daisy H.  Badland 
(Sheffield), Edward John Hales 
(Wolverhampton), Miss Mackechnie 
(St. Andrews), Emily Hunt (Llanfair- 
fechan), John W. Aspinall (Liverpool), 
Mrs. Mabel Webb (King’s Lynn), Nora 
Davison (Somerset), Lucy J. Taylor 


(London, 


(Birmingham), Miss M. S. Lambert 
(Putney), George Fawcett (Belfast), 
L. H. Cooke - (Stockport), Irene 
Pollock Lalonde (Bath), Miss M. L. 
Swain (Gillingham), Alex. McLennan 
(Callander), Harold Derning (Hale), 
J. N. Lloyd (Godalming), Miss E. C. 
Rhodes (Harrogate), Miss L. Mugford 
(Sutton-at-Hone), Grace Pardce (Lon- 
don, S.W.), J. A. Adamson (Liver- 
pool), William Morriss (Sheffield), E. 
Waller (Wimbledon), Ellcn L. Clutter- 
buck (Bromley), Daisy L. Smith 
(Walsall), W. A. Gilmour (Kingstown), 


. J. B. Young (East Croydon), Mrs. 


Lister (Northallerton), Thomas George 


\ 


Sloane (Belfast), Vivien D. Newman (Birmingham), 
Isa M. Jackson (Glasgow), Ronald H. Kidd (Hamp- 
Gerard W. Meuter (Worthing), B. 
Worthington (Barrow-in-Furncss), Leslie M. Priest (Nor- 
wich), Mrs. Creswell Payne (St. Austell), Miss E. Porter 
(Belfast), Emily Harrison (Kensington), E. Railton 
Ward (Altrincham), Mary C. Jobson (Middleton-one- 
Row), Ernest A. Fuller (Greenwich), Edith E. Davies 
(Cardiff), John Murdoch (Edinburgh), Mary Brice 
(Hyde Park, W.), Miss R. Goodwin (Clapham), F. W. 
Johns (Taunton), Ethel Lord (Gt. Malvern), J. Herbert 
Brown (Hull), Mrs. Tyson Waller (Hull), Lilian James 
(Beaconsfield), M. L. Hotson (Malton), Beatrice Craig 
(Straidanan, Co. Derry), Miss B. Spencer (Weston), 
H. Jacob (Greystones), and H. Caby (Fordham). 


stead), 


I11.—A Prize or HALF A GUINEA for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Miss Emiry Hent, of Glasfryn, Llanfair- 
fechan, for the following : 

POOR EMMA. By Evetyn Tempest. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The just retribution meted out to Emma in the last chapter 


wn x 


Wh": 


The Wind in a Frolic. 


From one of M. Ethelreda Gray’s illustrations in colour in “‘ A Book of Children’s Verse.” 
Arranged by Mabel and Lilian Quiller Couch. (Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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he has suffered most and has the first right to taste 
of peace and oblivion. 


(M. A. Newman, The Old White House, 
Badingham, Suffolk.) 


THE CRITICAL ATTITUDE. By Forp Mapox 
HvEFFER. (Duckworth.) 


Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer is singularly fitted for 
the rdle which he has assumed. He exhibits, in an 
exceptional degree, that air of detachment so neces- 
sary to the balanced critic, and shows himself capable 
of constructive as weil as destructive work. Whilst 
it is the true function of criticism to expose faults 
and shortcomings, nothing is gained by the use of 
the heavy hand. Even a castigation may be bene- 
volently inspired, and in the book before us the 
heart is never entirely dominated by the intellect. 
The result is an excellent piece of sane criticism 
and literary craftsmanship. 


(Wallace West, 66, Lady Somerset Road, 
Highgate Road, N.W.) 


THE LETTERS OF A SPINSTER. By WI1nI- 
FRED JAMES. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Perhaps the most interesting thing connected with 
Eee , 2 this book is the fact that on its title-page Miss 
My Son.”’ These other letters are written with just 
the same charm, and with delightful inconsequence. 
As the ‘“‘spinster’’ herself says, they are really 
‘ talks,’’ and that is why they so very much remind 
us of Mrs. John Lane’s essays. Miss James’s heroine 
reveals herself as such a charming person that the 
hitherto opprobrious name “ spinster ’’ must become 


GA 


; 
LAN 
Drawn by F. D. Bedford for ‘‘ Peter and Wendy,” by J. M. Barrie. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) See page 131. 


is a real solace to the sympathetic reader, who has followed 
with no small indignation the heartless tyrannies practised 
upon her husband and stepson. Her character is, unfortunately, 
not untrue to life. The pleasing difference between the sisters’ 
dispositions is well drawn out—Linda’s fine independent spirit 
as contrasted with Emma's cringing toadyism. One of the 
most life-like characters in the book is the strenuous old aunt, 
whose adherence to the system of ‘‘ thorough’’ in domestic 
matters, even when away from home, makes a very amusing 
picture. 


Other good reviews received are : 


ETHAN FROME. By EpitH Wuartox. (Macmillan.) 


It is impossible to praise this little masterpiece too highly. 
Though a tragedy, it is written with such simplicity, restraint, 
and complete mastery of style as to be without any sordidness. 
The theme is an old one—that of a man in love with a woman 
not his wife—but the ending, grave, tragic, yet curiously in- 
evitable, is one we have never met before. A sense of atmo- 
sphere is conveyed throughout the book with peculiar strength. 
While reading it we could see the “‘ waves’’ of snow described 
and hear the wind scouting round that deathly New England 
farmhouse. 


(Miss M. V. Woodgate, 68, South Eaton Place, S.W.) 


THE MAHATMA AND THE HARE: A DREAM STORY. 
By Riper HaGcGarb. (Longmans.) 


Rider Haggard has done as much for English country life 
as any living man. He tells this beautiful dream story with 
fairness, humour, and delicacy. Mahatma, in Shadowland, 
meets a hare who relates his bitter earthly experiences. He 
is eventually rescued in the open sea by Tom, the Squire’s son. 
In the Land of Shadows the hare and Squire meet. When the “He halted to the stile whence I 
Shining Presences appear to admit souls from South and North, had just risen and sat down.” 
from West and East, the hare is bidden to pass in first, because 


From a c>lour illustration by M. V. Wheelhouse in “ Jane Eyre.’ (Bell & Sons.) 
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a synonym for a truly sympathetic and delightful woman. 
May we soon have some more letters. 


(Irene Pollock Lalonde, 14, Forester Road, Bath.) 


THE SONG OF RENNY. By Maurice 
(Macmillan.) 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s new story, ‘‘ The Song of Renny,”’ 
is a strongly coloured, full-blooded romance of the middle ages. 
He avoids giving it the character of an ‘“ historical’’ novel 
by carefully omitting all data that would identify places or 
personages. It is a vigorous story which breathes the spirit 
of a lawless time, when might was right and when religion, 
which might be styled “‘ superstition,’’ had a really controlling 
influence over society. There is a certain touch of brutality 
in the telling of the story, but it must be allowed that it is 
quite in keeping with its subject. 


(Miss B. O. Anderson, 11, Lonsdale Road, Scarborough.) 


MAETERLINCK. By Epwarp Tuomas. (Methuen.) 


Maeterlinck has found in Mr. Edward Thomas a subtle critic 
and eloquent interpreter. The Belgian writer's elusive per- 
sonality, his symbolism, his quasi-mystic philosophy, his unique 
dramatic productions, his limitations, are all ably presented 
in the pages of this interesting book. His work as poet, essayist, 
and playwright is fully reviewed, and his development traced, 
from the dreamy poetic vagueness and alluring beauty of his 
earlier plays, such as ‘‘ Pelléas et Mélisande,’’ to the fuller- 
blooded later dramas of ‘‘Monna Vanna’’ and ‘“ Mary Mag- 
dalene,”’ and the charming “ Blue Bird.’’ For his marvellous 
“* Life of the Bee’’ Mr. Thomas has unstinted admiration. 


(Kate Lee, ga, Vaughan Road, Harrow.) 


THE POST-IMPRESSIONISTS. By C. Lewis Hinp. 
(Methuen.) 


Mr. Hind distils joy and hope as inevitably as the sun. 


Drawn by Hanslip Fletcher. 


Reading him you are impressed again with the immense privi- 
lege of life: he guides you down the illimitable avenues of Art ; 
and, glimpsing its possibilities, you feel that the eternal riddle 
is half solved ; for opportunities of light and leading are beckon- 
ing on every hand. His book is well done; and the articles, 
selected from various sources, are most adroitly dovetailed. 
He is the high priest of Post-Impressionism ; and his champion- 
ship should surely prove auspicious, for he is the most persuasive 
of our living art critics. 


(Beatrix Terry, 374, Brixton Road, London, $.W.) 


We specially commend also the reviews sent in by 
Wm. Currie (Edinburgh), Geo. Stanton (Leicester), 
Louise A. Beveridge (Belfast), Miss O. W. Sinclair 
(Bedford Park), Miss F. S. Alexander (Stoke Newington), 
Miss L. Mugford (Sutton-at-Hone), Mrs. A. G. Cheverton 
(St. Margarets-on-Thames), Evelyn M. Abbott (Old Mal- 
ton), E. H. Burgess Smith (Golders Green), William 
Morriss (Sheffield), E. C. Luin (Stamford Hill), J. Swinscon 
(Tunbridge Wells), Miss Van der Pant (Ashford), 
W. M. Lodge (Norwood), Miss E. Moore (Oxford), Mildred 
Thorp (Hull), G. M. Ellwood (Grimsby), Miss J. A. 
Jenkins (Liverpool), M. H. A. Jewell (New Malden), E. 
Rippon (Hull), J. Howard Francis (Merthyr Tydvil), 
E. F. Seymour (Kilburn), Emily Kington (Blairgowrie), 
M. Cornish (London, S.E.), Miss L. M. Wagstaft 
(Leighton Buzzard), Edna Smallwood (Highbury), A. I. 
Williams (Worcester), Arthur B. Blundell (Southfort), 
H. McKnight Miers (Muswell Hill), F. E. Bolt 
(Anerley), Mrs. H. M. 
Creswell Payne (St. 
Austell), Janet Tatham 
(Guildford), Alfred 
Victor Waller (Sun- 
derland), A. H. Scales 
(Paddington), Miss A. M. 
Morgan (Sheffield), E. R. 
Ward (Altrincham), Mrs. 
Sybilla Stirling (Glen- 
farg), I. Harrison (Bris- 
tol), Margery Wilkins 
(Uttoxeter), Lilian James 
(Beaconsfield), James 
Brenton (Tottenham), 
Vivian Ford (Bristol), 
S. A. Doody (Boscombe), 
Annie Jones (Brixton), 
Rev. C. H. Hodgson 
(Wells-next-Sea), F. W. 
Johns (Taunton), William 
F. Robinson (Cambridge), 
and Edith Dolton (New- 
bury). 
1V.—The PrizE OF ONE 

YEAR'S SUBSCRIP- 
TION TO “THE 
BookMAN is 
awarded to Mr. 
GEORGESTANTON, 
of 47, Kirkdale 
Road, South 


John Knox's House. Wigston, Leices- 


From ‘ Edinburgh Revisited,” by James Bone. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) ter. 
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PHILANTHROPY AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
Norre.—Mr. Charles Rowley has written a very remarkable book that he has called “ Fifty Years of Work Without 


Wages.”’ It is the story of 


his own life; he was born at Ancoats, where five or six years before the founding 


of Toynbee Hall in London he and some kindred enthusiasts founded an institution of that kind that did much 
good work towards the betterment of his native town and the teaching its people something of the arts of life. 


He numbers, or has numbered, among his friends Madox Brown, William Morris, the 


Rossettis, Holman Hunt, 


Walter Crane, Canon Barnett, George Bernard Shaw—to mention only a few of the great men of whom he has 


much of interest to tell in his pages; and in the following characteristic article Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
expresses his personal opinions and experiences of Mr. Charles Rowley. 


Sy OWLEY would be a delightful man to know if it 
R were not for the Ancoats Brotherhood.  Palissy;, 
the potter, is said to have kept his furnace alight at a 
crucial point in his process of white enamelling by throw- 
ing all his furniture into it. But this was only once in a 
way. The Ancoats Brotherhood is always at a crucial 
stage and requiring the sacrifice, not of Rowley’s furni- 
ture (though it will probably come to that some day), 
but of himself chronically and continually, and, at in- 
tervals of a few days, his friends. No matter on what 
spot on the globe you may happen to be, you are never 
safe from a summons to come to Ancoats and speak for 
the Brotherhood, or sing for the Brotherhood, or fiddle 


in return, 


for the Brotherhood, or do something else equally ex- 
hausting and distressing for the Brotherhood. Its 
appetite for art and oratory is insatiable. It is my firm 
belief that 99 per cent. of the deaths that have occurred 
within the last quarter-century among the  public- 
spirited men of this country are due to diseases of which 
the seeds were planted during untimely journeys to 
Manchester. Rowley is the only man alive who could 
induce any sane man to go to Manchester unless he had 
urgent and lucrative business there ; and he abuses his 
powers mercilessly. My friendship with Rowley has 
taught me to avoid disinterested men like the 
plague: they never want anything for themselves ; 
but their rapacity on behalf of the com- 
munity costs more than the visits of ten 
burglars. 

Rowley’s friends once tried to buy 
him off. Having ascertained that he 
was rather hard up at the moment, they 
persuaded him that his health was failing, 
and that he should go to Italy to re- 
cover. They also begged him to accept 
a sum of money sufficient to keep him 
there in luxury until he had acquired 
idle habits and that love of Italy which 
makes people so loth to leave it when it 
has once got hold of them. Rowley, 
somewhat to their surprise, made not 
the smallest difficulty about accepting 
the money, and went off to Italy with- 
out a blush. This seemed a good be- 
ginning, and his friends breathed freely 
at last, and told each other that it was 
the best investment they had ever made. 
The next thing that happened was that 
Rowley came back in triumph with a 
beautiful twelfth-century baptismal font, 
which he presented to the Manchester 
Corporation for their School of Art. He 
was in great spirits, having been able to 
procure the font at the cost of all the 
money he had taken away with him plus 
£25 of his own. Of course this fixed the 
yoke on our necks more firmly than ever. 
How can you refuse a journey to Man- 
chester and a platform speech to a man 
who does things like this ?. I believe I 
was the only one who had strength of 
mind to revolt. “ This,’ I said, “is not 


*“** You old villain!’ cried my mother.” : 
W. & R. Chambers.) Ancoats and its murderous Brotherhood : 


From a colour-illustration by Gordon Browne in Blackmore's “ Lorna Doone.” 


philanthropy: it is slavery. Perish 
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I'll have no more of them.”’ But even I did not arrive 
at this point until Rowley had got every speech out ot 
me that I was capable of making. 

The climax came when, in an attempt to behave my- 
self particularly well for Rowley’s sake, I preached 
a really good sermon, which was received with great 
enthusiasm, enforcing the Christian view of life as a 
continual effort to ascertain the right (Watch and Pray, 
in short) as opposed to the Judaic view that one’s 
religious duty begins and ends with observing the law. 
In Manchester such opinions are unfamiliar. A Man- 
chester reporter who 
was present—he had 
probably mistaken the 
Brotherhood for the 
football club — pro- 
claimed in print next 
day that I had ad- 
vocated, as a rule of 
life, the systematic 
breach of the Ten 
Commandments (the 
inadequacy of which I 
had no doubt demon- 
strated with some 
pungency). A Bishop 
very naturally there- 
upon denounced the 
Brotherhood as a 
temple of Satan, 
leaving it an open 
question whether I 
or Rowley was the 
arch-fiend ; and_ the 
north was aflame for 
several weeks with 
pious indignation. 
One incident of that 
stressful time that 
stands out in my 
recollection is that one 
of the most liberal 
annual subscriptions 
to the Brotherhood 
waswithdrawn. I saw 
my chance and jumped at it. For ever after when Rowley 
ordered me to the front, I sheltered myself behind that 
subscription. “No, my dear Rowley,” I would say, 
“if IT could do you any good by coming down and 
speaking for the Brotherhood, | would, as I have so 
often proved ; but I should only create misunderstand- 
ings and do you harm. Remember that subscription,” 
etc.,ete.,ete. When the subscription was resumed, which 
‘of course it was soon (you don’t get away from Rowley so 
easily as that, Ten Commandments or no Ten Command- 
ments), I had to fall back,on evasions so barefaced that 
out of mere regard for my soul Rowley stopped tempting 
me to make them ; but I do solemnly believe that if 1 had 
not extricated myself from the jaws of the Brotherhood 
I should either have perished miserably like so many 


others or else have been compelled to deny my services 
to every other public institution in the kingdom. 
Besides, ovating in Ancoats is attended with every 
circumstance that can make public speaking trying 
both to the speaker and his audience. Rowley proceeds 
on the sound principle that however good sermonising 
may be for people’s souls, it will bore them so fearfully 
that unless he begins with some good music they will 
not come, and unless he consoles them with some more 
afterwards they will not stay. The wretched speaker 
is thus placed in the position of a man who is interrupt- 
ing a concert which 
everybodyisenjoying. 
To understand the 
horror of this, you 
shouldsee Rowley say- 
ing to the audience 
with an air partly ot 
forced geniality, partly 
of veiled menace, “* | 
am sure you will give 
our friend a hearty 
welcome,”’ and then 
lifting his hands as 
high as possible and 
clapping violently. Of 
course the audience 
politely does its duty, 
and the speaker, with 
a feeble grin, rises 
and, nine times out of 
ten, begins with ‘Mr. 
Chairman, the words 
of Mercury are harsh 
after the songs ot 
Apollo,” at which the 
audience, who have 
heard that opening so 
often that it is like 
‘“Dearly Beloved 
Brethren” to them, 


resign themselves to 


**Here’s the turKey.... How the worst, and gener- 
are you? Merry Christmas!” 
(Reduced.) From a colour-plate by A. C. Michael in ‘* A Christmas Carol,” by Charles Dickens. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


ally get it. I will not 
be mock modest 
enough to pretend that I am an exceptionally dull 
chin-musician ; but I bar having to come in on top ot 
Beethoven. The intensity of effort required to pick up 
a concert, and carry it on without dropping the pitch 
by pure tub-thumping, without even the orchestral 
accompaniment that the meanest melodramatic villain is 
granted,can be appreciatedonly by those who have triedit. 

And then the tea afterwards! Nice kind people, 
with ** Well, you did your best, old chap,” in every 
wrinkle of their smiles. It has been my lot to address 
audiences whose one object has been to prevent a word 
of my utterances being heard, and whose frenzied in- 
sults have kept my utmost powers of repartee and hard- 
hitting argument at full stretch tor an hour. I would 


cheerfully take on ten such audiences rather than this 
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quiet, friendly, consolatory, but knowing and critical 
Ancoats Brotherhood. 

Still, Rowley is right in his methods. The problem 
he has to solve in his propaganda of high art among the 
people is not, as many people imagine, the imposition 
of a refined culture on a class of coarse persons who 
are intensely recalcitrant to it. Ancoaters who are by 
nature recalcitrant to Bach and Beethoven simply do 
not join the Brotherhood, just as the same sort of people 
in the richer classes do not go to Symphony Concerts 
but to races and shoots. The Brotherhood automati- 
cally selects from the population of Ancoats the people 
who need and appreciate music and literature as natur- 
ally as others need and appreciate bull-dogs and tobacco. 
The proportion of them is quite as large as, possibly 
larger than, the proportion in Mayfair. The real 
difficulty is to provide these people with high art with- 
out making the Brotherhood a sort of Capua, like those 
German towns which impress the English tourist so 
deeply with their atmosphere of music and painting 
and drama and discussion of art, but as to which you 
will learn, if you ask in the most thoughtful quarters, 
that promising men who go to live there do no more 
good work, and crowds of young students who imagine 
they are entering on a career as artists are really doing 
nothing but leading very loose lives. High art, taken 
by itself, and cut off from all the other foods of mankind, 


is rather more mischievous than an exclusive diet of 
brandy would be. When Rowley says, in effect, to the 
Brotherhood, ‘‘ You shall not wallow in Beethoven all 
the afternoon : you must have a tonic: you must wake 
up and think about public affairs and about the soul of 
your country between the quartets,” he is precisely 
right. The result justifies him: his people are culti- 
vated but not demoralised. And this is why public 
speakers must suffer the contrast with Beethoven, and 
rouse the audience out of its beauty sleep with the 
discordant tones of the platform orator shouting facts 
and figures—mostly very uncomfortable ones—at them. 
I shall be reminded, of course, that a Beethoven Allegro 
or a Bach toccato is no bad preparation for a strenuous 
grapple with real life. My reply is that if art is taken 
neat, so to speak, Beethoven and Bach drop out of the 
programmes and give way, first to Schubert and Brahms, 
and then to music in which pure sensuousness has ex- 
tinguished the last spark of thought and conscience— 
“art for art’s sake,”’ as foolish people used to call it. I 
therefore plead for the unfortunate speakers that with 
all their air of driving Beethoven and Bach off the plat- 
form it is they who really keep them on it. And it is by 


. his discovery of this that Rowley scores over all other 


Sunday entertainers of the people, and maintains over 
his friends, without losing their friendship, that tyranny 
which I have faintly attempted to describe. 


ONE OF THE GREAT MASTERS.* 


By WALTER JERROLD. 


SHORT while ago a lady asked me to my great 
A astonishment, “Do you know anything of 
Edward Lear’s books?” I was doubtful whether to 
regard the question as a reflection upon my knowledge 
of literature—and incidentally upon those responsible 
for my upbringing—or as an indication that the great 
master of nonsense had fallen into such neglect that 
any one happening upon him felt the glory of a new 
discoverer. Another lady, seeing upon my desk the 
daintily attired portly volume of ‘‘ Later Letters” and 
the earlier ‘‘ Letters’ which it now so pleasantly com- 
panions, said “* Who was Edward Lear ?”’ The second 
of my questioners is old enough to have been brought up 
on fairly early editions of the “ 
and she knew not Lear ! 


Books of Nonsense ’’— 
She is herself a writer of some 
standing—and she knew not Lear! Surely there can be 
but few people who have had the good fortune to have 
had a healthy upbringing in circles where books are 
used at all, who are in so deplorable a plight. Deplorable 
it is, for 
‘‘A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men,” 


* ‘Later Letters of Edward Lear, author of ‘ The Book of 
Nonsense,’ to Chichester Fortescue (Lord Carlingford), Frances, 
Countess Waldegrave, and Others.’’ Edited by Lady Strachey 
of Sutton Court. With 83 Illustrations. 15s. net. (Unwin.)— 
‘‘Queery Leary Nonsense: a Lear Nonsense Book.” Edited 
by Lady Strachey of Sutton Court. With an Introduction by 
the Earl of Cromer. 3s. 6d. net. (Mills & Boon.) . 


and it is vitally necessary to the proper education of the 
young. 

These two books may make but little appeal to those 
who know not Lear; but those who do know him 
will hold out both hands in welcoming the one as 
a supplement—verse, prose, and pictures—to the 
Nonsense ”’ books (immortal as childhood), the other 
as a further revelation of the character of the writer of 
those books, 
a furtheraddi- 
tion to the 
shelves on 
which we 
keep the let- 
ters of Lamb, 
FitzGerald 
and the rest 
of that small 
company of 
correspon- 
dents who, 
writing for 
the few, de- 
light the 
many. Lord 
Cromer says: 
“ Perhaps the 


From a drawing by Edward Lear in “Later Lettrs of 
Edward Lear.” (Fisher Unwin.) 
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Edward Lear in 1867. 


Taken in Alexandria. 
From “ Later Letters of Edward Lear,” edited by Lady Strachey. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


best monument to the memory of Edward Lear is to be 
found in the merry laughter which his works and draw- 
ings have excited amongst children whom he loved so 
well. He lives, and will continue to live, in the minds 
of the public as one of the great classical authors of 
nonsense.”’ The two volumes of his correspondence, of 
which Lady Strachey has now given us the second, 
should ensure his living also among the letter-writers. 
It was as a landscape painter that Edward Lear first 
won his fame, his “‘ Nonsense ’’ (originating in the play- 
fulness of his spirits in company or correspondence with 
his friends) at length reached the public and gave him 
popularity, and the happy preservation of so many of his 
letters should give him a new kind of reputation. Lear 
was a man who retained throughout life something of 
the naiveté, something of the perennial capacity for 
wonder, of a child, and his letters, with his unselfconscious 
bubblings of fun, will assuredly delight all who retain 
some share of that same capacity. The joy in nonsense 
is the joy which will keep a child agog with delight 
before Punch and Judy, and send it to sleep at a per- 
formance of one of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays. There 
is the genuine nonsense which justifies its name and the 
nonsense which is employed as a mask for the disguising 
of the ironic and the sardonic and other uncomfortable 
masqueraders, and it is as master of the first kind that 
Lear won his popularity, and will long continue to hold 
it. So surely had he struck the vein of nonsense from 
the first, that when ‘‘ The Book of Nonsense’’ was 
originally published just half a century ago, one of the 
severest of the review-journals referred to it as a reprint 
of nursery rhymes! Lear was not of course the inventor 
of the ‘‘ nonsense” form of verse, and what his reviewer 
of 1861 had in mind was probably a booklet published 
about forty years earlier, consisting of crude drawings 


accompanied by such verses, some of which soon found 
their way into the collections of nursery-rhymes. Mr. 
Thomas Congreve, who contributes some prefatory 
reminiscences of Lear to the “ Later Letters,” says: 
“TI have always believed that in his heart of hearts he 
was prouder of his ‘ Book of Nonsense’ than of his 
paintings,” and recalls what delight Lear always had ina 
favourable review, how he chafed under an unfavourable 
one, and yet how unconcernedly he took all criticisms. 
of his pictures. Lord Cromer, on the other hand, thinks 
that Lear felt some slight disappointment that his fame 
rested on the “‘ Nonsense ”’ rather than on his merits as 
an artist. From one of his letters we learn that in- 
genious people tried to give the credit for the book to 
an eminent statesman, for in the course of a letter to 
Lady Waldegrave in 1866 Lear said : 


“A few days ago in a railway as I went to my sister’s, 
a gentleman explained to two ladies (whose children had 
my ‘ Book of Nonsense ’) that thousands of families were 
grateful to the author (which in silence I agreed to) who 
was not generally known—but was really Lord Derby: 
and now came a showing forth, which cleared up at once 
to my mind why that statement has already appeared in 
several papers. Edward Earl of Derby (said the Gentle- 
man), did not choose to publish the book openly, but 
dedicated it as you see to his relations, and now if you will 
transpose the letters LEAR you will read simply ED- 
WARD EARL.—Says I, joining spontanious in the con- 
versation— That is quite a mistake: I have reason to 
know that Edward Lear the painter and author wrote and 
illustrated the whole book.’ ‘ And I,’ says the Gentleman, 
says he—‘ have good reason to know, Sir, that you are 
wholly mistaken. There is no such a personas Edward Lear.” 
*‘ But,’ says I, ‘ there is—and I am the man—and I wrote 
the book!’ Whereon all the party burst out laughing 
and evidently thought me mad or telling fibs. So I took 
off my hat and showed it all round, with Edward Lear and 
the address in large letters—also one of my cards, and a 
marked handkerchief: on which amazement devoured 


Ann Lear. 
Lear's eldest sister, who brought him up. 
From a miniature by kind permission of Mrs. Allen. 
From *“ Later Letters of Edward Lear.” (Fisher Unwin.) 
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those benighted individuals, and I 
lett them to gnash their teeth in 
trouble and tumult.” 

Although there is much of 
delightful nonsense these 
letters, there is much else as 
well, in the way of anecdotes 
and reminiscences of notable 
people, and many touches on 
serious subjects which show 
once more that the true humorist 
is a man who thinks and feels 
deeply ; above all, the letters 
are delightful in their revelation 
of the author as one whom it 
must have been good to know. 
In the ‘‘Queery Leary Non- 
sense,”’ Lord Cromer quotes a 
letter which he received from 
Lear, every word of which is 
mere nonsense-coinage, and 
often in his’ regular corre- 
spondence he introduced such 


being an imporant  philopobo- 
strogotrobbicle question.” 

The whole volume is one 
that is to be read and en- 
joved by all who delight in a 
lovable nature expressed in 
easy friendly talks on paper, 
the talk in this instance of 
one who might well have echoed 
the wise man’s words, ‘ Here 


comes a fool—let us be seri- 


” 


ous. 


The ‘“‘Queery Leary Non- 
sense ’’—the title, Lady Strachey 
tells us, was Lear’s own—con- 
tains a very interesting intro- 
duction by Lord Cromer, in 
which are given many of Lear’s 
droll drawings and brief notes. 
Lord Cromer tells us, too, that 
the score of bird-portraits —in- 
cluding the Runcible and 
Scroobius—in this miscellany 


amusingly meaningless words. ibaa latins were drawn for the purpose of in- 
Writing to his friend Lord From “ Later Letters of Edward Lear.’ (Visher Unwin.) structing a young child in colour 


Carlingford he said: 

‘“* T have often seen in lists of dinners ‘ Cabinet puddings ’” 
named. Now what I have a painful curiosity to know is 
whether all your Cabinet Ministers have such a pudding 
placed before you at Cabinet Councils, and if W. E. G. has 
a huge big one at the head of the table ? Respond—this 


differences. These birds and the 
many other drawings—some of them to old nursery 


favourites—with the new nonsense verses together form 
a volume which should prove a welcome addition to the 


older Lear books, and serve to delight many children. 


Rew 


THE LIFE OF PARACELSUS.* 


It is a little difficult at the present day to accept Brown- 
ing’s Paracelsus as the outcome of a serious knowledge 
respecting the man himself and his writings, or as a help 
to his understanding on our own part. It is a record at 
length of the manner in which a singular personality and 
a strange life presented themselves to the poet’s mind. 
When Browning says that his sheaf of dramatic scenes can 
be slipped between the leaves of any memoir of Paracelsus, 
he means that the broad facts are—broadly speaking— 
respected, while he has a right to his own inferences and 
constructions on character and purpose. All this is legiti- 
mate, and does not need debating, but that which remains 
over is the distinction between him who aspired and 
attained within the consciousness of the poet, anno 1835, 
and him who toiled, suffered, aspired and made his bid for 
attainment between the years 1493 and 1541. The late 
Miss Stoddart gives us her assurance that the poem in- 
spired her Life of Theophrastus, though it might be more 
literal to say that her interest in the one—as an old admirer 
of Browning and member of the Browning Society—led her 
to those studies which so late as this present year have 
culminated in the other. 

* “The Life of Paracelsus: Theophrastus von Hohenheim 


(1493—1541).”’ By Anna M. Stoddart. With Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. (John Murray.) 


Books. 


Mr. John Murray in a few memorial words, which read 
pathetically, tells us that Miss Stoddart, whose death took 
place a few hours after passing for press the last sheets of 
this volume, had devoted her whole life and energies for 
some years to the work. The statement can obtain only in 
a very general way, for she depends almost exclusively on 
German research, which is quite ready to the hand of the 
seeker, and during recent times has provided ample material. 
From her preface it appears that she had meditated the 
possibility of the Life for a period of twenty years, but 
did not initiate the undertaking till the early part of 1g1o. 
As a biography on the external side, it is in most respects 
excellent. By following her German authorities, Miss 
Stoddart has given us not only the literary, medical, and 
scientific history of Paracelsus, but the itinerary of his 
whole life. As a vindication of his motives and character, 
it commands my whole sympathy. It must be said that 
we have for the first time a worthy memorial in English, 
and there is nothing which ranks second thereto. She has 
shown his utter devotion to the art and science of healing, 
with the ground from which he worked. Amidst the 
manifest pride and overwhelming self-praise which are 
features so marked in his writings, she has shown also his 
sincerity, his singleness and his great charity towards the 
poor, for whom all his gifts and experience were available, 
withcut money and without price. She is not entirely and 
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always right amidst the enthusiasm of her vindication, 
which here and there blunts her critical perception and in 
matters of expression takes her into unfortunate paths of 
the superlative. Nor does the need of vindication arise, 
in the measure which she supposes. 

It is generally understood and allowed that Paracelsus 
was a new light in medicine and surgery at his period. No 
one qualified to express an opinion has said otherwise for a 
considerable number of years. It was different in the days 
when Robert Browning wrote his quasi-dramatic poem. 
Then very few understood on what principle or in respect 
of what disposition he selected his character, whose very 
name, if it spelt anything, stood for imposture and the 
bombast which was one of his titles. But it is in no sense 
now necessary to speak of rescuing his memory from con- 
temptuous oblivion, or to suggest, as Mr. Murray says, that 
Paracelsus is known mainly in this country through Robert 
Browning. He is perfectly well known, appreciated, and 
in some respects over-appreciated, not only here, but in 
America and in France. It is true that the interest is largely 
of what is called the occult kind; it is not too thorough, 
and it is not of the critical kind, but about its diffusion 
there can be no question. The work of Miss Stoddart is 
not the first Life which has appeared in English, so to 
speak, at full length. There is that of Dr. Franz Hart- 
mann, which, for all that I know to the contrary, may be 
still in print, and has certainly passed through more than 
one edition. It is not a satisfactory memoir, for it is an 
attempt to explain Paracelsus along modern thecsophical 
lines ; but it exists and, for those who can accept the con- 
struction, it is as much a vindication of its subject as the 
work of Miss Stoddart. In quite another category there 
is also my own edition of the Hermetic and Alchemical 
Writings by or attributed to Paracelsus, containing nearly 
everything outside his surgical and purely medical works. 
I agree with Miss Stoddart that these last may call for 
scholarly editing, and whether they will receive it in France 


I cannot say, but the fact remains that they are in 
the course of publication in the French language and 
will, I understand, be followed in due time by the texts 
which belong more especially to the domain of occult 
philosophy. 

Miss Stoddart’s memoir stands, however, by itself, and 
as she knows nearly all that has been said and done in 
Germany during the past twenty-five years, her book is 
assuredly a new light on its subject in several important 
respects. She has made it, moreover, one of living interest 
from the first to the last page. Perhaps she has here and 
there overlaid it a little, but this is pardonable enough, and 
this too has its own side of interest. One does not usually 
begin the life of one’s hero by a history of his birthplace 
through the early Christian centuries, and yet it is good to 
read what is said about Einsiedeln, while certain digressions 
on contemporaries of Paracelsus complete a picture which 
is throughout well filled otherwise. 

Of his life itself I can say a few words only. Paracelsus 
was of Swiss origin, but part of his boyhood was passed in 
Carinthia, and it is probable that he became a student at 
Basle. The foundation of his knowledge was laid in his 
father’s library and in conjunction with his father’s studies. 
In the same way he was grounded in chemistry, which then 
signified alchemical research, theories of alchemy, trans- 
mutation and hermetic medicine. Of medicine also he 
learned much from his father and probably pursued the 
regular course at Basle, but there is no account of his gradua- 
tion. Among many other places, we hear of him at Vienna 
and Paris, at different Italian centres, and even in England. 
He visited the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, 
proceeding subsequently to Constantinople. In 1526 he 
was appointed town physician and lecturer on medicine at 
Basle. It was there that his persecutions began, for a 
reform in medicine found no favour with the vested in- 
terests. He relinquished the appointment and resumed 
his wanderings, over which it is impossible to follow him. 
His last travelling stage was Salzburg, and there 
he died on September 24, 1541. 

When Miss Stoddart passes from external 
things, from the claims of Paracelsus in medicine 
and surgery to what may be called the inner 
doctrine of his writings, we enter a different field, 
and become acquainted with her limitations. 
Ordinary readers will bring away an impression 
that the sage of Hohenheim was an enlightened 
doctor of his period, using some of the jargon 
which connects with occult sciences but quite 
liberal and modern in his views concerning them. 
Miss Stoddart is not intending to apologise for a 
great man accused falsely of magic, yet she 
reduces his connection with certain arts of which 
he was a chief exponent. If he sometimes 
derided astrology, like Thomas Vaughan, at 
others he defended it, as shown by his treatise 
on Hermetic Astronomy. He was, moreover, 
no less an alchemist in the accepted sense of 
the term than physician in the accepted sense, 
as other texts remain to make evident. Miss 
Stoddart is also an unsafe guide in the side- 
issues of her subject ; her digressions, for purposes 
of elucidation, on Neoplatonism, LKabalism, 
Rosicrucianism and so forth bespeak very slender 
acquaintance, while her application of the term 
**mystic’’ to certain personalities, including 
Paracelsus himself, indicates that this subject 
is also beyond her province. 


These facts do not seriously alter the value of 
her monograph ; it culminates in the force of the 
end, when a plain and simple style rises for a 
moment to eloquence, and we feel that hers has 


Paracelsus, aged 24 been truly a successful vindication of its subject 


From the painting by Scorel, 1517, now in the Louvre Gallery. 
From “ Life of Paracelsus,” by Miss A. M. Stoddart. (John Murray ) 


and is likely to be a lasting memorial. 
A. E. WaITE, 
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THE ODYSSEY OF THE NORTH.‘ 


Never before has there been an arctic book like unto 
this one which, strictly speaking, is not an arctic book ; it 
was to have been one, according to Dr. Nansen’s plan. 
His object was to show how and where arctic exploration 
began, whither it led and what it did. But in looking for 
a starting point, he found himself in a fog of conjectures, 
false literary traditions, and the unquestioned copying of 
one author by another. So he came to probe deeper and 
deeper, aided all the time by learned professors, into 
ancient myth and legend, till mist after mist had been 
dispelled and he could show us clearly, almost irrefutably, 
how the ancients extended their knowledge of northerly 
Europe ; and how, in later times, further north-easterly 
and north-westerly exploration was carried on by the early 
Celts and Norsemen, and subsequently by the more modern 
adventurers. The book is the saga of its subject; and 
fitting, indeed, it is that the work should come from the 
hand of a Norseman who has penetrated deep into ice- 
bound latitudes, has the spirit of adventurous daring in 
him, yet is a man of science and learning. It is truly a 
wonderful story of human effort, persistency, and achieve- 
ment that he tells us in plain language, in the very style of 
which there is a continual ring and sense of high endeavours 
and great fruition. 

By such means as references in ancient MSS., amber, ex- 
isting cromlechs, and hard logic, Dr. Nansen proves—so 


far as it can be proved—that long before the beginning: 


of history there were trading routes from what is now Spain 
to the cradle of the Teutonic race, possibly to the south 
shore of the Baltic. Then, taking up the story of Pytheas, 
we find that this young Phoenician went farther than 
Britain ; that he voyaged up north to the Shetlands, then 
crossed to Norway and called it Thule. We see how the 
Irish of the eighth century, in nothing more than sea-going 
coracles, discovered the Farées, then Iceland—only to be 
driven out presently by adventuring Norsemen. Writing 
of the Scandinavian voyagers—who, primarily for plunder 
and conquest only, were moving tack the barriers of 
ignorance and darkness—Dr. Nansen says : 

‘“‘ First they crossed the North Sea and sailed constantly to 
Shetland, Orkney, North Britain, and Ireland; then to the 
Farées, Iceland, and Greenland, and at last they steered straight 
across the Atlantic itself, and thereby discovered North America. 
We do not know how early the passage of the North Sea origin- 
ated; but probably it was before the time of Pytheas and 
much earlier than usually supposed.” 

With deference, however, to the learned and intrepid 
author, we venture to think that here he claims too much—in 
other words, he does not advance sufficient proof of what he 
claims to be facts. We are entitled to ask—as we are desirous 
of believing, when it is put before us—where is the actual 
evidence that Norsemen had crossed the North Sea prior to 
the discovery of Britain by Pytheas ? Not in the rude 
rock-carvings of boats which are to be seen in Scandinavia 
to-day, with their fifty rowers and an additional armed crew 
to a boat only fifteen feet in length, and are so like Greek 
and Roman galleys that they were probably copied—with 
such changes as suited the native mind—from representa- 
tions carried north by those overland traders whose ex- 
istence Dr. Nansen has taken such enormous pains to prove ; 
or might have had their originals in the vessels of Pytheas 
and the Pheenicians who followed him northward. Again, we 
ask for proof of the statement that the Norsemen discovered 
America by sailing directly across the Atlantic. We are 
quite ready to believe they did, if we can but see evidence 
enough—such as the doctor has produced on other points, 
and at such great length and previous labour. 

Besides, we are shown so clearly, step by step, how the 
Norsemen came to the islands immediately north of 


* “In Northern Mists: Arctic Exploration in Early Times.” 
By Fridtjof Nansen, G.C.V.O., D.Sc., D.C.E., Ph.D., Professor 
of Oceanography in the University of Christiania, etc. Trans- 
lated by Arthur G. Chater. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 30s. net. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Scotland ; how they then heard of the Farées and sailed 
there, next of Iceland and went marauding there; then 
how Eric the Red discovered Greenland by being storm- 
driven out of his course, and how he and others made new 
homes there. Thus point by point we have actual history 
of their crossing the Atlantic to within a few days’ sail of 
the coast of Labrador. Thus we find it so easy to believe— 
and really do believe—that the Scandinavian Icelanders. 
were the first Europeans to reach North America, but 
not by a direct crossing of the Atlantic. 

Still, in spite of our thinking that Dr. Nansen claims 
rather too much for the early Norsemen, we quite readily 
say that he has written a truly important book on the sub- 
ject of early northern and western exploration; a book 
which, as it has taken years of hard work, much learning, 
and great natural abilities to produce, must stand as the 
last word on its subject till newer material be found, and 
that is very likely to be never. As to the arctic ventures 
proper—with which the doctor deals so much less than with 
the more valuable researches and deductions concerning 
ancient things—he writes, and who shall deny ?— 

‘Every complete devotion to an idea yields some profit, 
even though it be different from that which was expected. . . - 
From first to last the history of polar expeditions is a simple 
mighty manifestation of the power of the ‘ unknown’ over the 
mind of man. . . . Ever since the Norsemen’s earliest voyages 
arctic expeditions have certainly brought material advantages 
to the human race, such as rich fisheries, whaling and sealing, 
and so on; they have produced scientific results in the know- 
ledge of hitherto unknown regions and conditions; but they 
have given us far more than this: they have tempered the 
human will for the conquest of difficulties ; they have furnished 
a school of manliness and self-conquest in the midst of the 
slackness of times of transition, and have held up noble ideals 
before the rising generation; they have fed the imagination, 
have given fairy tales to the child, and raised the thoughts of 
its elders above their daily toil.’”’ 

Allin all, the book is, as we have said, so great a contribu- 
tion to northern and north-western exploration as to be a 
monumental and a permanent landmark in the tremendous 
wastes whereof it treats so masterly and on the whole so 
conclusively. The two handsome volumes are exceedingly 
well-indexed, and really enriched by numerous illustrations 
and reproductions which considerably help the reader to a 
closer grasp of this absorbing story of human heroism, 
striving, and success. 


J. E. PATTERSON. 


MR. TRENCH’S POEMS.* 


There are fifteen new poems in “ Lyrics and Narrative 
Poems.” The rest of the book—with one or two omissions 
such as ‘‘ The Voice from the Column ”’ and the ‘‘ Ode on 
the American Massacres ’’—consists of the contents of 
‘** Deirdre Wed ”’ published in 1go1, and of ‘‘ New Poems,”’ 
1907. Among the fifteen are three—‘‘ Prelude to a 
Masque,” ‘‘ Requiem of Archangels for the World,’’ and 
“‘ Bitter Serenade,’’ which, if they do not surpass, certainly 
do not fall short of Mr. Trench’s previous achievement. 


‘Still, this is not a large body of work to represent four 
‘years of a man’s lifetime, and Mr. Trench may not escape 


the charge of sterility which it is the fashion to level at 
poets who, unlike those of another time, make the writing 
of poetry the delight of their leisure rather than the task- 
work of every day. Every lyrical poet has to resist the 
temptation to say over again, more eloquently, practisedly, 


‘ but less well, what he has said once and for all in his first 


impulse. Only the few refrain their hearts and leave the 
little that they really burned to express, and gave life to 
out of their enthusiasm, to represent their true and com- 
plete accomplishment. 

Every such poet’s work, too, if it be scanned closely, is 
usually found to reveal one recurrent definite idea, one 
prevailing theme of inspiration. No words could better 


* “Lyrics and Narrative Poems.” 
5s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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express the haunting fundamental thought that underlies 
Mr. Trench’s poetry than a line from his ‘“ Prelude to a 
Masque ’’—Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ The Vision of Delight ’’—** Life 
it hath still and fragrance, infinity and repose.’ ‘‘ Who 
can with fulness of tongue,’ he asks, ‘‘ Utter this widening 
World of to-day with old completeness ? ’’— 
«“And so some Dance like a wind, some snatch of a Song or a 
Stave 
Is our times’ best incarnation—all we can humbly demand 
Who feel a power through the ages thrilling, Wave upon Wave 
Each Wave by a greater that follows compelled to expand, 
expand !”’ 
That aspect of the world and of human life never wearies 
his thought, though the outcome of his brooding con- 
templation and questioning be only that we may ‘‘ become 
at length aware of an audience Divine. Who knows ? ”’ 
Again and again this intense realisation of the infinity, the 
complexity of this riddle—the world’s whither and why 
—is expressed, now in one form, now in another, together 
with the reiterated remembrance of the despair or hope 
or courage, the unabashed, however vain, effort with 
which man confronts and endeavours to answer it—man 
the solitary and transitory, man the eternal and ever- 
returning. The ‘“Stanzas on Poetry’ the ‘‘ Ode to 
Beauty,”’ the Requiem,’’ Apollo and the Seaman,” 
“Starlight Distilleth,” the oldfable ‘* Multatuli Remoulded,”’ 
even that exquisitely peaceful echo of war, ‘I heard a 
Soldier,’””’ and many other poems repeat—each one in its 
own fashion—an effort to discover and to reveal a motive, 
a design beyond life’s present power to grasp, and beyond 
the power of words to do much more than adumbrate. 

To self, as to the world and the universe, Mr. Trench 
puts the same questions in such poems as “I seek 
thee in the heart alone’ and, indirectly, “‘ Bitter Sere- 
nade ’’—Whither am I tending? What is the meaning 
and value of it all? So also, in thinking of the loved 
one in ‘‘ Come let us make love deathless’’ and ‘* You 
were stay’d,” swift on the moment of peace presses the 
question—whether regarding the world without or the 
world within—what shall survive the ashes it leaves 
behind it? ‘‘ There comes a moment in thg twilight,” 
again, describes the hush, the transfiguration, the still 
ecstasy of light that precedes at times the fall of dusk. 
Many poets would be content to leave the impression 
simply recorded. Mr. Trench turns from the flowers— 

‘‘Even so are ye, 

All standing now at such a moment 

Smoulderers, objectless, uncertain, 

Artists and priests of all religions, 

Shapers of clay, sound, colour, 

Shapers of perfection and of symbol, 

Shapers of passion and of awe ! 

Hath it gone, last hem of all that glory 

For which we came to be?” 
The same question again—Who knows ?—a pressing 
retort against the “‘ clouds of glory.”” But though question 
so often remains in Mr. Trench’s poetry, the suggestion of 
scepticism or of negation is very far from being the residuum, 
as it were, that remains in the mind after reading this 
volume. The delightfully simple and telling close to the 
‘“ Apollo” is far rather that. And very rare is such 
fundamentally reflective, introspective poetry—the work 
of a thinker and a dreamer—the extraordinary keen- 
ness of feeling, the edge of sensuousness and beauty, the 
spiritual and intellectual passion which are so much the 
mark of these poems, which give them their unquestion- 
able individuality and yet do not disturb their essential 
repose.”’ 

The defects or exaggerations of technique in Mr. Trench’s 
work are precisely what are natural to it—the word too 
well chosen that draws attention away from the thing it is 
intended to express, the too elaborate or ornate phrase, 
a certain hardness of outline, a tendency towards hyper- 
bole, towards orotundity, and towards becoming a little 
vague, like the idea of infinity itself. Such poetry too, 


when it declines from its own level, does not decline into 
the naive and thin, but into rhetoric. This is the wrong 
side, as it were, of Mr. Trench’s clear, delicate, often brilliant 
and beautiful web of poetry, the design of which, and the 
means by which he endeavours to execute it, are, as is so 
often the case, best described in his own words—a stanza 
from a poem entitled “‘ Fragment ”’ : 


‘I die. The treasure-ships I sought, 
The glories and the glee, 

The lives wherewith my own was wrought 
(As in some tapestry gem-fraught) 
Nearly and tenderly, 

And the tune mine ear had almost caught, 
All sink away from me. 

Then dreamless «ons interpose. 

The gap, perchance, is long. 

Will the Selt wake to strains it knows ? 
Will the vast star-lit throng 

Take up, renewed by deep repose, 

The full theme of the song ?”’ 


WALTER DE LA MARE. 


THE MAN OF NO SORROWS.* 


Reduced to simplest outline, the story of Mr. Coulson 
Kxernahan’s new religious booklet is this: There arises 
in the East a new Messiah, who has power to heal the 
sick and raise the dead. In personal appearance he 
bears a strange likeness to Christ himself, but he wears 
robes of fine linen embroidered with jewels, and instead 
of preaching that through sorrow is the only way to 
perfection he comes with a gospel of joy and would lift 
all thought of sorrow from the world’s heart. ‘‘ The 
burden of the Cross I lift from your shoulders ; the shadow 
of the Cross I banish for ever from your sight. Here 
and to-day we take an eternal farewell of the Religion of 
Serrows.” 

His doctrines have won acceptance elsewhere, and are 
at last received with acclaim throughout England. He 
is the new Messiah, full of love and reverence for the 
Master he displaces, but strong in the conviction that 
mankind will be raised and regenerated and find peace 
through joy and not through sorrow, for ‘‘ to sorrow is 
to sin against our fellow-men, and to be guilty of black 
ingratitude to the Giver of All.’”’ 

The people are eager to accept his teachings and trans- 
form the earth into a holiday garden. ‘“ For a season 
men and women were happy and contented, turning life 
into a feast at which all were greedy to eat their fill.” 
But they cannot long be satisfied with such simple and 
innocent pleasures as his religion sanctioned; they are 
presently wallowing in extremes of self-indulgence, and 
with the passing of sorrow pity and love pass also, and 
something of inner, spiritual grace and beauty fades from 
their faces, and they are fast degenerating into an utterly 
selfish, bestial, ravening race of primitive barbarians, 
when the Christ, the Man of Sorrows, returns and the 
new Messiah, in humble and contrite despair, owns his 
error and is pardoned and reassured that the Cross he 
had cast down shall be lifted up again, and ‘“‘ now not 
only the Religion of Sorrow but the Religion of Love, 
which cometh out of that Sorrow, shall rule men’s hearts 
and conquer the world.” 

It is its underlying truth, its oblique, imaginative 
comment on the religious life and thought of our own day 
that give this poetic parable its significance and its power. 
The book is alive with meaning and suggestion. Mr. 
Ixernahan has vindicated the central truths of Christianity 
in other allegories, in other visions, but in none more 
earnestly nor with a more delicate literary skill than in 
this, in which he sets himself to interpret the mystery and 
the ministry of Sorrow. 


* “The Man of No Sorrows.’ By Coulson Kernahan. ts. 
net. (Cassell.) 
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THE FREEING OF ITALY.* 


It is pleasant just now, for reasons that do not need 
particularising, to be reminded of a time when Italian 
patriots fought for what was beyond doubt a noble cause 
and might rightly claim to be consumed with a passion 
for liberty. Few revolutionary movements have had 
such justification as that which resulted in the making 
of a United Italy; in few have the favours of fortune 
been so thoroughly earnéd by patient and unselfish effort. 
Two men may be credited with about an equal share in 
realising the dreams of Mazzini, and their co-operation 
was none the less real for their seeming to be rivals who 
were often at odds. Without Cavour’s sleepless vigilance, 
no less than without Garibaldi’s inspiring leadership, 
Italy’s nationality must have remained an ideal; the 
statesman was as necessary to the success of the risorgi- 
mento as the guerilla-chief. Yet it is to Garibaldi, the 
modest and self-effacing soldier, the hero who in the interests 
of the country he had liberated could give up power and 
step back into obscurity, that our affections instinctively 
turn, because greatness is here seen combined with sim- 
plicity and no excuses have to be made for anything which 
even approximates to double-dealing. The traditional 
estimate of him, it is agreeable to note, still holds the 
field, despite the emergence of new historical documents 
and the scrutiny to which his every action has been sub- 
jected by modern critics. Among the latter an English 
historian has made his mark, thus continuing those friendly 
relations with Italy which have characterised no less our 
literature than our politics. No foreign event, I think 
it may be said quite safely, apart from the French Revo- 
lution, has ever left such an impression on our poetry and 
fiction as the struggle for Italian freedom. Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan, then, was but treading in the footsteps of a 
line of distinguished English authors—George Meredith 
and the Brownings among the number—when he devoted 
himself to the work of composing, as it were, a Garibaldian 
trilogy. The final volume of his series has now been 
completed, and here once more he proves himself admirably 
equipped for his task, bringing to it the right discrimina- 
tion, enthusiasm, and gift of picturesque description. This 
time he has had to deal with the all-important develop- 
ments of the summer of 1860, that annus mirabilis 
indeed which saw within a few months the Bourbon 
régime driven from Naples, and the barrier of the Papal 
States broken through so effectively that the last hindrance 
to Italian unity was swept aside. Mr. Trevelyan’s style 
does justice to his subject alike in its vivacity and in its 
self-restraint, and the reader will turn the last page of 
his book only regretful that its writer has come to the end 
of his labours and deeply impressed with the romantic 
nature of the theme. 

Into the details of this story of ‘‘ Garibaldi and the Making 
of Italy ’’ or of the character of its hero there is no neces- 
sity to enter. The fact that King Victor Emmanuel was 
afraid to face the crowd of Naples without the popular 
dictator sitting by his side is evidence enough of what an 
actor in the drama thought of Garibaldi’s achievements. 
And we need no other testimony to his courage or his 
humility than that which is furnished by two well-authen- 
ticated pictures of history. When on the withdrawal of 
the Bourbons he accepted the Neapolitans’ invitation to 
enter their city unguarded by his troops there were friends 
of his who feared lest he should in his triumphal progress 
draw on himself the fire of the garrisons left behind in the 
forts. Garibaldi deliberately stood up in his carriage 
and faced the loaded cannon, with the result that some 
of his enemies saluted and none of them discharged a 
shot. Again, when owing to the jealousy which the 
Piedmont regular soldiers felt for his volunteers, he found 
his services rewarded with neglect, so far from reproaching 

* “Garibaldi and the Making of 


Italy.” 
Trevelyan. 7s. 6d. net. (Longmans.) 


By G. M. 


| 


Garibaldi in Old Age. 


From ‘‘ Garibaldi and the Making of Italy * by G. M. Trevelyan. (Longmans.) 


the monarch whose claims he had always recognised, he 
slipped away quietly by night to his island home of Caprera, 
taking but a bag-full of seed-corn for his farm as the loot 
of all his victories and descending to the rank of a petty 
farmer. Those events speak for themselves and no his- 
torian could enhance their appeal by the embroidery of 
comment. The author of the volume before us avoids 
making any such mistake. Where, however, Mr. Trevel- 
yan does “‘ let himself go’ with advantage to the student 
of modern Italian history is in the matter of the assistance 
Ganbaldi obtained from three different quarters. Little 
as he would have liked to admit it, nay, perhaps little as 
he knew it, the victor of the Volturno was greatly in 
Cavour’s debt. His biographer is not extravagant in 
terming Cavour his good angel. That the diplomatist 
would have preferred to see the kingdom of the Bourbons 
overthrown by an internal revolution rather than by 
Garibaldi’s red-shirts is true enough. But when once he 
discovered that he had miscalculated the mood of King 
Francis’s army, he did all he could to make his rival’s 
invasion a success. Just as it was he whose secret benevo- 
lence equipped Garibaldi with troops and ammunition 
and transports, so at the critical moment when the repulse 
before Capua might have been followed up by more 
serious defeat, he launched the army of Piedmont against 
the Papal States and took the Bourbon force in the rear. 
His own Sovereign’s interests no doubt also influenced 
him in this move, but it was always his idea that the King 
and the Dictator must act in alliance, and it was due to 
his clever tactics and apparent duplicity that the Powers 
did not intervene in Italy. England, of course, thanks 
to its Premier, was always, if the term may be permitted, 
a friendly neutral. But there was a time when, at the 
instigation of Napoleon, she seemed likely to act in a 
way that would have meant the ruin of the cause Cavour 
and Garibaldi alike had at heart. It was suggested to- 
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Lord John Russell that the English and French fleets 
should police the Straits of Messina and prevent Garibaldi’s 
landing in Italy. He, thinking the proposal was instigated 
by Piedmont, would have agreed had not Cavour in post- 
haste sent an envoy who was a personal friend of Lord 
John’s, and was able to explain the fatal significance of 
any such policy. This story Mr. Trevelyan is able to put 
in print for the first time, as a result of a study of the 
Russell family papers. He is also able to reveal another 
fact, hitherto unknown, which illustrates the enthusiastic 
interest taken by Victor Emmanuel in Garibaldi’s enter- 
prise. When the Dictator contemplated invading Naples, 
the King wrote a formal letter condemning the idea, but 
at the same time he sent a private note urging Garibaldi 
to disregard these orders and to say in reply ‘‘ you cannot 
obey the wishes of the King, but must reserve full freedom 
of action.”’ The note is still extant. 

After such instances have been given, it is unnecessary 
to say that this volume shows in every chapter signs of the 
most painstaking research. It has also, besides an index 
and several appendices, four capital maps which render aid 
to an understanding of Garibaldi’s marches and campaigns, 
and in the text will be found graphic accounts of the scenery 
through which the red-shirt army passed that prove that 
the writer must have covered the whole ground himself. 
Indeed, no more conscientious contribution to history 
than Mr. Trevelyan’s has been issued for many a long day. 

F. G. BETTANY. 


THE UNDERMAN.* 


It is difficult to read Mr. Grierson soberly. He has been 
praised by Maeterlinck. He was praised by Professor 
William James. In America ‘‘a veritable Grierson cult 
has sprung into existence.’’ And he has certainly written 
one very vivid book on his childish memories of the 
American Civil War. But it is his essays and not these 
memories which are praised—his ‘‘ Celtic Temperament”’ 
and ‘‘ Modern Mysticism,’’ or rather the two collections 
so named after their first chapter. Those essays are 
wonderfully easy to read. They are graceful, flowing, 
and at a glance urbane and lacking in exaggeration. The 
writer is obviously a very clever man with a natural talent 
for the pen, infinite assurance, and an impressive cos- 
mopolitanism. He speaks ex cathedra without argument 
and with very little illustration. He advances by a series 
of assertions all made in the same cool, easy way, what- 
ever their degree of probability. He is a great admirer 
of aphorisms and epigrammatic sentences, or, as he says 
himself: ‘‘ | seek the soul of an author in two things: 
the aphorism and the descriptive passage.’’ There is 
no lack of aphorisms in his own work; in fact, almost 
every sentence is an aphorism. | will take an example 
from his note on the question of endowing artistic talent : 
‘“No man,” he says, ‘‘ who does not believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul cares much what becomes of any- 
body with a gift.” 

My second example is from his essay on ‘‘ Memorable 
Expressions ’’: ‘‘ Four things are usually found in memor- 
able expressions: a clear idea, a deep sentiment, the right 
words, and a rhythmic arrangement of words.’’ Here 
‘usually and the right words should be noted. 

Looking back over this book I find again and again 
examples of those rapid strides so characteristic of genius 
—one footmark on one hilltop, and one on the next, not 
a continuous hobnailed chain. See, for example, how 
he glides in a later passage of the essay on ‘‘ Memorable 
Expressions ”’ : 

“Writing of ‘ Prometheus™ Unbound’ Francis 
Thompson alludes to a poetic world ‘ where the very grass is 
all a-rustle with lovely spirit-things, and a weeping mist of 
music fills the ear’; which is one more proof that it takes 
a genius to deal adequately with genius. How tame, alter 


* The Humour of the Underman, and Other Essays.”’ 
By Francis Grierson. 3s. 6d. net. (Stephen Swift.) 


writing like this, is the prose of people who sit in easy chairs 
and moralise about the intellectual meanings of the poets ! ”’ 
He assumes at once, and without mentioning the assump- 
tion, that Thompson’s words are good and good in their 
place, which his quotation does not prove; and then he 
declares that because one genius has written, as he 
pronounces, adequately about another, therefore ‘‘ it 
takes a genius,’’ etc. The remaining sentence would not 
do credit to ‘any one, let alone Mr. Grierson. Sometimes 
these strides seem to denote an ordinary non sequitur: 
for exam ple : 


“It is the mission of an epigrammatic age to reduce to a 
minimum the power and influence exercised by the merely 
formal and respectable. The position a man has occupied in 
society counts for nothing in the judgment of posterity.”’ 
Naturally the essay on ‘‘ Mystery and Illusion’ contains 
most of those strides. One moment he is speaking of 
spiritual serenity, and of a particular kind, “‘ the result of 
inborn goodness, strengthened and brightened by the 
going and coming of a thousand illusions, those phantoms 
that elude the sentinels at the threshold of reason.” 
The next moment he is off with illusions unrelated to 
serenity ; the next after, he returns with the statement 
that ‘“‘it is through the gate of illusion that most of us 
attain the fairest glimpses of the Eden of serenity. Illu- 
sions are the fretwork of the house of life, the belfry of 
sounds and symbols. . . .”’ His exuberant fancy makes 
illusion a phantom, a gate, a fretwork, and a belfry. Here 
is another curious specimen : 

“As for the thing we are pleased to call respectability, there 
never was a man or woman of original power who gave it serious 
consideration. Spinoza polished spectacles, Shakespeare was 
an actor, Burns a ploughman, Lincoln a rail-splitter, Milton a 


despised Puritan, Whitman and Stevenson bohemian adven- 
turers.” 


I confess I find these things bewildering, and the most 
bewildering are too long to quote. But not to end on a 
note of doubt I will give a few further specimens of Grier- 
son’s epigrammatic wisdom : 


Francis Grierson. 
From a portrait by Geslin, St. Petersburg. 
From ‘* Humour of the Underman,” by Francis Grierson. (Stephen Swift) 
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‘Dante has to be reached, while Michelanzelo reaches us ; 
the one works on our imaginations, the other on our feelings.”’ 

“At no special time has the world progressed more rapidly 
than at any other time.” 

{lf there were committees for endowing genius! “ The little 
man would always ‘take the cake,’ and genius, if it got any- 
thing at all, would get the dog biscuit.”’ a. 

“What we call a classical age is always brought to an end 
by a period of criticism, for it is characterised not so much 
by critical ability as by method, patience, and judgment.’ 

‘Words of more than three syllables are fatal to direct and 
simple emotions, but in much of the greatest prose and poetry 
words of one syllable evoke the most potent charm and the 
most haunting images.”’ 

“There are writers and thinkers in the world as great as any 
that ever lived.” 

“The secret of perennial youth is wonder.” 

‘“Almost all modern art is theatrical, like ace itself.”’ 

“Perhaps the most discouraging thing of the present time 
is the increase of knowledge and the decrease of wisdom.”’ 
Probably no living writer could write so many sentences 
which invite remembrance. 

EDWARD THOMAS. 


THE SONG ARTISTIC.* 

This is the month, though perhaps not precisely the 
happy morn, when the domestic vecalist overhauls his 
repertory and complains bitterly that there is nothing new. 
His gorge rises at the old stuff sung and sung again by him 
and by everybody else till the notes are an abomination 
and the words unutterable. These words! Well for the 
singer 1f he be frankly and incurably unliterary ; otherwise 
the ‘‘lyric ’”’ of the commercial medern song weuld revclt 
his taste and insult his understanding. And the last 
condemnation of the usual setting is that it fitly matches 
the werds. Outwardly and visibly in cretchets and 
quavers, it is as desperately lacking in every quality of gocd 
music as the “lyric ’’ is in good peetry. Of course there 
are many good, even many great, mcdern songs. There 
are, for instance, the songs of Brahms and Richard Strauss 
and Hugo Wolf; but, not to mince matters, even when 
these are not beyond the technical capacity cf singer and 
player (as they usually are), they are almcst always beyond 
the receptive capacity of the household audience. I speak 
of the ordinary, not specifically musical family. You may 
go back to Grieg, cr further still to Schumann and Schubert ; 
but, without disloyalty, you cannot help wishing that you 
could add to these scmething else with the contempcrary 
note and accent. 

Let me, then, after this egregiously long preamble, intro- 
duce to your notice six songs by Jchan Backer-Lunde, a 
compatriot of Grieg’s, but speaking for himself with his 
own matter and his own style. The first, ‘‘ My luve is like 
the red, red rese,’”’ has a quaintly harmonised accompani- 
ment that seems alternately to echo and anticipate the 
voice. It isin marked contrast to the second, a beldy, even 
grimly, original setting of Tennyscn’s ‘‘ The Owl.’’ With 
No. 3, ‘“‘ The Snow Bird,”’ set to a pcem that is, I fancy, of 
American crigin, we get, as it were, a change of sex; for 
while the first two seem to demand a male voice, this is 
essentially feminine. The same may be said of Ne. 4, a 
cradle song, called ‘* My Little Bird,” and No. 5, a ‘‘ baby ”’ 
song by Laurence Alma Tadema, called ‘‘ Strange Lands.” 
An ethereal fairy-song to the words of Mocre’s ‘‘ Hush, 
hush,’’ cempletes the half-dozen. 

I commend them all to singers of taste. Their strength 
is harmonic, perhaps, rather than melodic, but they are 
really vocal. Moreover, Mr. Backer-Lunde is merciful to 
the harmless, necessary acccmfanist. One cr two of the 
songs are as simple to the player as ‘‘ Du bist die Ruh’,”’ and 
the hardest is not beyond the reach of quite a moderate 
pianist. I do not know whether the copies I have seen are 
the only forms available. Ifso, I suggest that a transposed 
edition would be welcome, as these are all fairly high for the 
voice. ‘ The Owl,’’ with its wide compass of two octaves, 


* ‘English Songs.’”’ By Johan Backer-Lunde. 2s. net each, 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


is the only one that would not bear putting down a tone, 
orevenathird. But inany form they are welecme. They 
are not only original, but their originality is of the kind that 
tells; in cther werds, they appeal beth to the cultured 
amateur and the casual listener. THE BOoKMAN is not 
a definitely musical pericdical ; but just as it has always 
stood for style in literature, so it may, without impropriety, 
offer its welcome to style in another and, after all, a kindred 
art. The ears that are keen to the modern harmonies of 
cur best contemporary prose and verse will not be closed, 
I am sure, to these other harmonies and melodies of Mr. 
Backer-Lunde’s—effects that are, in their way, as decisively 
literary as they are authentically musical. 
GEORGE SAMPSON. 


MR. MAX BEERBOHM'S EXTRAVAGANZA," 

In ‘‘ Les Fourberies de Scapin,’’ Moliére says: ‘‘ How- 
ever short the absence from his home of the head of a family, 
he should turn over in his mind all the unpleasant incidents 
that may greet him on his return ; imagine that his house is 
burnt down, his valuables stolen, his son crippled for life, his 
daughter dishonoured ; and whatever of these things has 
not happened, put it down to his good fortune.”’ Surely 
something analogous to this should be the attitude of mind 
in which to appreach a new beck by one of our favourite 


authers. Prepare for the worst and you shall never know 
disappointment. Prepare for the best and you are asking 


for disillusionment. 

Unfortunately for myself, before receiving ‘‘ Zuleika Dob- 
son’”’ for review, I came across an article on Mr. Max 
Beerbohm’s latest venture by Mr. Alfred Sutro, which led me, 
and must have led every one else who read it, to suppose that 
here we were at last face to face with a new satirical master- 
piece, an epoch-making book worthy to take its place on our 
bocksheives by the side of ‘‘ The Tale of a Tub” and * Gulli- 
ver’s Travels.’’ Further, I was unfortunate enough to read 
in the publisher’s foreword that Zuleika Dobson’s going to 
Oxford and becoming the Helen of an Undergraduate Troy 
was described in this volume “ with all the piquant wit and 
light, subtle, cunning satire that in his caricatures and dainty 
essays have made ‘ Max’ the joy of the most fastidious 
public,” and that the dénouement, “ the final universal 
suicide of all Oxford,’’ headed by the Duke of Dorset in his 
Garter robes, “is one of the most delightful pieces of ex- 
travagant comedy in the world.’’ Poor Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
how he must cry “ Preserve me from my friends !”’ 

Now I am a professed admirer of Mr. Beerbchm’s genius, 
as indeed, but a month or two ago, I was privileged to prove 
at some length in these pages. And nothing would have 
pleased me better than to have found myself agreeing with 
Mr. Sutro that Mr. Beerbohm had in this book done 
something transcending anything that he had hitherto 
accomplished. But I am jealous for Mr. Beerbohm and I 
refuse to be party to scratching his back when he does 
not deserve it, and so encouraging him to waste his in- 
valuable gifts on what must at its best be pronounced an 
imposing failure. 

Let it not be supposed that there is no cleverness in this 
book. There is plenty, enough indeed to have made a 
volume of a quarter of its size an almost worthy companion 
to ‘‘ The Happy Hypocrite’ with which he delighted us 
fifteen years ago. Let me give a taste of it. Of the Duke 
of Dorset he writes : 


““The clock of the warden’s drawing-room had just struck 
eight and already the ducal feet were beautiful on the white 
bearskin hearthrug. So slim and long were they, of instep so 
nobly arched, that only with a pair of glazed ox tongues on a 
breakfast-table were they comparable.” 


That is a triumphant simile. Of Oxford’s married fellows : 


“There are the innumerable wives and daughters around 
the Parks, running in and out of their little red-brick villas ; 
but the indignant shade of celibacy seems to have called down 


(Heine- 


* “ Zuleika Dobson.” By Max Beerbohm. 6s, 
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on the dons a Nemesis which precludes them from either marrying 
beauty or begetting it.” 

Of the Rhodes scholars : 

‘“*The Duke was not one of those Englishmen who fling, or 
care to hear flung, cheap sneers at America. Whenever any one 
said in his presence that America was not large in area he would 
firmly maintain it was. He held too in his enlightened way 
that Americans have a perfect right to exist. But he did often 
find himself wishing Mr. Rhodes had not enabled them to 
exercise that right in Oxford. They were so awfully afraid of 
having their strenuous native characters undermined by their 
delight in the place.” 

That’s good satire and done in the best Oxford manner. 
Of man as a gregarious animal : 

“You cannot make a man by standing a sheep on its hind 
legs. But by standing a flock of sheep in that position you 
can make a crowd of men. A crowd, proportionately to its 
size, magnifies all that in its units pertains to the emotions and 
diminishes all that in them pertains to thought.” 

I admit the cleverness of these passages and am duly 
grateful for them, but the gems are too far apart, as though 
a jeweller had essayed to decorate an ironclad and had care- 
fully inserted a diamond over each porthole. They are lost 
in the immensity of the setting. Ina word, Mr. Beerbdhm 
has proved once more, as Mr. Kipling and a dozen other 
literary miniaturists have proved, that a six-shilling novel 
is too large a canvas for their meticulous art. To switch off 
to another metaphor, they are splendid sprinters but a mile 
or three mile race is outside their limit. I am of course 
perfectly aware that, just as Oscar Wilde said that at the 
premiére of a play it was not the playwright who came up 
for judgment but the audience, so I run the risk of its being 
thrown in my teeth that in condemning the work of a pro- 
fessed humorist I am myself being found guilty of a lack 
ef humour. But it must be understood that the condemna- 
tion is only relative. I so heartily admire Mr. Beerbohm’s 
work that I judge him by the high standard which he has 
hitherto set himself. I do not say for a moment that 
judged by itself ‘‘ Zuleika Dobson ”’ is not worth reading, 
but I do distinctly say that, judged by Mr. Beerbohm’s 
merit as an author, it is not worthy of him. For the first 
chapter or two I was “ inverideed’”’ all aglow with Mr. 
Sutro’s enthusiasm. I found myself laughing out loud as 
I read of Zuleika’s triumphs in Paris, Berlin, Yildiz Kiosk, 
Petersburg and Madrid—but as I proceeded I laughed no 
more. Indeed I could have cried with disappointment at 
finding how, after the first good wine, the feast grew, if I 
may be allowed the expression, Barmicider and Barmicider, 
I think Mr. Beerbohm was growing tired. He could not 
stay the course. And I caught the infection. 

G. S. LAyARD. 


FREDERIC HARRISON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHIC 
MEMOIRS.* 


The title of Mr. Harrison’s book is well chosen, for it 
is a collection of mémoires pour servir, and not an auto- 
biography such as Gibbon and Franklin have given us. 
And although there are many letters, public or private, 
and manifestos printed or reprinted in these 763 pages, 
the reader is frequently referred to other of the author’s 
publications for a fuller development of his views. He 
has avoided reminiscences of living persons and contro- 
versies. Whilst this may increase the placidity of the 
book it has the defect of rendering it less complete as an 
autobiography. The story of a life devoted to conscientious 
efforts for the public geod, such as Frederic Harrison’s has 
been, is well worth telling. The English apestle of Posi- 
tivism differs from many who have striven to benefit the 
community in the important circumstance that he has 
never had to struggle with the sordid cares of everyday 
existence. He came of prosperous middle-class stock, 
and has had no bitter fight for bread, education, or recog- 
nition. His circumstances were easy but instead of doing 

* « Autobiozgraphic Memoirs.’’ By Frederic Harrison, D.C.L., 
Litt.D., LL.D. With Portraits. 2 Vols. 30s. net. (Macmillan.) 


as so many of his class, when so placed, have done, instead 
of sacrificing himself and his ideals for money or social 
position, he has joined the sacred band ‘‘ Who scorn de- 
lights and live laborious days’”’ in the service of humanity. 

Born in 1832, Mr. Harrison has lived threvgh a period 
of rapid and far-reaching change which has left him keenly 
conscious of defects and dangers in the new order and yet 
genially optimistic as to the future. He has sometimes had 
to stand in a minority of protestors against the madness of 
crowds and the folly of “‘ statesmen ’’—falsely so called— 
and has done so with a courage and dignity worthy of the 
best traditions. He has come in contact with men and 
women of distinction in different lands. There are fewer 
graphic details or good storics than might have been 
expected. One of the best relates to Thackeray: ‘‘ Once 
when I was invited to mect the great rebuker of snobs 
at dinner he was kept away by an attack of ‘ gout.’ We 
learned from the Times next day that the remcdy he had 
taken to cure his gout was dining with a duke.”” Matthew 
Arnold he compares to “a free-thinking Abbé at Voltaire’s 
supper-parties.”” Zola’s action in the Dreyfus case he 
regarded as not “‘ more than literary effusion ’’—surely 
a harsh judgment. As an exponent of Comte he came 
in touch with many Frenchmen, but his sympathies with 
Latin Europe make him look askance at the Teutons. 
His dislike of “‘ Bismarckism ’’ perhaps hinders him from 
frank appreciation of Germany’s great gifts. He has a 
generous word for the much-maligned Commune of Paris. 
Its misdeeds were small compared with those of Versailles. 
Mr. Harrison justly regards Gambetta as the real founder 
of the Third Republic, which in its earlier years had to 
struggle against treacherous ‘‘statesmen’’ who would 
willingly have murdered the new constitution if they 
could only have agreed as to the succession. 

Exceedingly interesting chapters are those in which Mr. 
Harrison describes his relations to Positivism and the work 
done at Newton Hall. His constant and healthy endeavour 
has been to make the British public see and study the data 
of history and of science not as isolated facts but in their 
true relations to each other and as parts of a great and 
systematic whole. In a careless age, in which even sound 
learning sometimes gets lost in a wilderness of specialism, 
this insistence on looking at things in their entirety is 
as wholesome as it is necessary. Mr. Harrison has printed 
a number of his familiar letters; those written during 
his tour in the United States will be recognised by other 
visitors as photographic in their accuracy as pictures of 
the bustle, excitement, intellectual keenness, and over- 
flowing hospitality of the Americans. It is interesting to 
find in Mr. Harrison a champion of the county J.P.’s, but he 
also sees the defects of a system by which the benches are 
packed with a large majority of men of one political colour 
and of one class. Whilst the bulk of the population live 
by the work of their hands, Labour has practically no 
representation in the county magistracy. The case when 
stated carries its own condemnation. 

In memorable words Frederic Harrison records that 
he has had “a long, happy, busy life.”’ His spiritual 
experiences have led him from ‘ Orthodox Christianity ”’ 
to the Church of Humanity—one of the smallest of the 
many sects that exist in this country. He has done good 
service for real education ; he has striven to secure juster 
relations between Capital and Labour; he has had the 
courage to advocate unpopular causes; he has reminded 
the British people of their international duties and has 
sternly reproved the godless jingoism that thinks the 
possibility of conquest or of monetary gain justifies the 
abolition of the Decalogue. He has had his share of con- 
troversy and evil words, but in his serene old age he claims 
to have “ resignation, peace, and hope.’’ He has more: 
he has the respect and admiration of all those who value 
honesty, courage, and fidelity to ideals of truth and good 
citizenship. 


‘ 


E. A, Axon. 
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A ROMANCE OF COMMERCE.* 


Disraeli has said in one of his novels that there are always 
adventures awaiting the adventurous. The truth of this 
remark will be apparent to everybody who follows Mr. 
Ross’s account of how a sea-captain’s son built up a vast 
and prosperous business, of how this Captain Northwood 
and his son Johnnie were irretrievably ruined, and, finally, 
of the courageous manner in which both father and son 
struggled gallantly but vainly to recover their lost position. 
From the first page to the last incident crowds upon incident 
and adventure follows adventure with a profusion such as 
perhaps the East alone can supply nowadays. Even a 
Henty did not imagine experiences more thrilling than 
those which the Northwoods (and doubtless many another 
man besides them) underwent. And these experiences lose 
the minimum in the telling. His style, indeed, is far from 
being literary, and one notices the employment of many 
slang phrases, but Mr. Ross writes in a bold, robust vein 
which is, on the whole, admirably suited to his narrative 
of the doings and sayings of men in whom the natural passions 
often ran tumultuous and who had in them much of that 
epic spirit which characterised the old sea-dogs of Eliza- 
bethan days. 

Captain Northwood’s first expedition was typical of the 
man’s courage. He found in Batavia a revenue cutter 
which the Dutch Government had rejected as unfit to ply 
round the Java coast on preventive service. This vessel he 
bought, made some alterations in her, and then, putting 
his young wife and child and a cargo of cocoa-nuts aboard, 
sailed the ship successfully into Melbourne harbour. His 
intention to make a fortune on the Australian goldfields 
failed, and, returning to Singapore, Captain Northwood 
began to trade between that port and Labuan and Brunei. 
The trade was dangerous as the seas swarmed with pirates, 
but Northwood beat off all attacks and had the faculty 
of winning the friendship both of the native potentates and 
of the British naval officers and civil servants. His advice 
to his son—‘ never ill-treat or kill a native if you can 
possibly help it. It’s ungentlemanly and wicked, and it 
never pays in the long run ’’—marks him out as a man of 
a different stamp from many of his rivals, and, no doubt, 
goes far towards explaining his success with the natives. 
The Europeans were equally delighted with his genial, 
straightforward manners, and, it may be confessed, were 
prepared to assist the undertakings of a man whose arrival 
in port was always 
signalised by invita- 
tions to Sybaritic 
banquets washed down 
with copious supplies 
of iced champagne 
and such-like luxuries. 
These friendships he 
turned to good ac- 
count—notably when 
he induced the captain 
of H.M.S. Sharpshooter 
to tow his sailing- 
vessel the whole way é 
from Labuan to Singa- ‘ 
pore, and thereby per- 
formed the voyage in ; 
a dead calm in six and 
a half days! 

The son was a true 
chip of the old block, 
but he does not appear 
to have possessed so 
much commercial 

* “Sixty Years’ Travel 
and Adventure in the 
Far East.” By John 
Dill Ross. 2 Vols. 24s. 
net. (Hutchinson. 


ability as his father. He had a genius for getting himself 
into tight places. The story of how he was rescued from 
one peril by his Scottish engineer deserves mention. The 
Alastor had run uponadangerous reef and was being attacked 
by a swarm of natives in their prahus. When the pirates 
boarded the ship Johnnie Northwood was prepared to 
shoot, but McCracken fitted up a hose on the main deck 
and announced his intention to “ wash the decks wi’ hot 
water, and if they pirates happen to get what I might ca’ 
a fit bath, it'll no kill the scoundrels.”” The ruse was com- 
pletely successful. As the torrents of boiling water hissed 
along the deck the savages yelled with agony, and jumping 
overboard left behind all their pistols, muskets, krisses and 
even articles of clothing. 

Nor was young Northwood, without presence of mind 
himself. On one expedition he found himself alone and 
unarmed amidst a number of mutinous Papuans, To have 
seized his gun from the man who was carrying it and to 
have fired would have been fatal. Walking up to the 
biggest ‘‘he dealt him a smashing blow between the eyes, 
which he followed up with a rib-roaster which sent the 
sooty ruffian end over end. To his surprise the rest of the 
Papuans broke out into roars of laughter. They had 
never seen fighting before which knocked a man over 
without killing him, and the whole thing appealed strongly 
to their aboriginal sense of humour.” 

‘Episodes such as those quoted might be paralleled almost 
ad infinitum, and indeed these volumes contain in themselves 
the materials for countless stories of adventure. It would, 
however, be an injustice to Mr. Ross if one gave the im- 
pression that his books are nothing but a collection of 
exciting incidents. On the contrary, he has embodied in 
his memoirs a quantity of valuable information, and he has 
many hints to offer which are worthy of consideration not 
only by commercial men, but by even more august per- 
sonages. It remains to be said that the book is illustrated 
with a number of excellent photographs, 

M. H. H. MAcartNey. 


BEHIND THE DIKES.* 


Mr. Meldrum has covered a far wider field than his title 
advertises, and a more illuminating treatise on every aspect 


* “ Home Life in Holland.”’ 


By D.S. Meldrum. _ tos. 6d. net. 
(Methuen.) 


A Street in Labuan. 


From ‘Sixty Years’ Travel and Adventure in the Far East,” by John Dill Ross. (Hutchinson.) 
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of Dutch life we have never seen. Throughout the 
book on every page there are unmistakable signs that 
we have here the work of one who is thoroughly at 
home with his subject. Never have we occasion to 
undergo that unpleasant sensation of having infor- 
mation laboriously pumped straight out of the sea 
of the library into our own private dike. Instead, 
we have the pleasant satisfaction of feeling that 
the writer not only speaks from intimate personal 
acquaintance with his subject, but, what is even more 
important, from intimate love of it. 

His thorough acquaintance with the country shows 
itself in a refusal to dogmatise on questions of the 
most vital moment. Among casual observers, one 
will say that the country is “ frightfully religious,” 
another will complain that it ‘‘does not seem to have 
any religion at all.’’ Mr. Meldrum declines to com- 
mit himself either way. Part of the truth seems to 
be that the old deep religious feeling of the country 
is largely obscured from the view, not only of 
strangers, but of the Dutch themselves, by their love 
of dissent springing from the sturdy independence of 
the national character. 

This individualism, this independence, born of the 
eternal struggle against the forces of Nature, dis- 
appears sometimes in a way astonishing to strangers, 
and gives place to its opposite. The most individual- 
istic among peoples suffers from the most excessive 
State regulation. How this comes about, how the 
life and death struggle with the sea, with all the 
minute and scientific forethought it entails, has 
produced a passion for the formal and precise, and 
how this passion reconciles the Dutchman to a mul- 
tiplicity of rules and regulations is brought out by 
our author in one of his most luminous chapters. 
This same struggle with the sea also acts more directly in 
curbing the intensely independent spirit of Holland. When 
danger threatens all unite to obey the “ dike count ’’: they 
allow their property to be impounded if necessary, their 
own persons to be impressed for the work. 

Thus it comes about that such an individualistic people 
has been able to digest the all-saving gospel of co-operation, 
which in the last ten years has given a fresh lease of pros- 
perity to agriculture. Dipping down beneath the broad 
surface of national life our author introduces us to a thousand 
and one delightful and instructive pictures of life in Holland. 
Just beneath the surface, if not on it, we come across the 
revolution on a small scale wrought by the bicycle. Mixed 
with the bicycle bell we hear the eternal clatter of the 
sabot, the ‘‘ konk-k ’’ of the bucket set down on brick, and 
the ‘ gulp-t’”’ of the pump in the village square, we hear 
the beautiful ferry call of ‘‘ o-ver,’’ see the market cart 
“cart of Holland’s plenty ! What visions are awakened by 
thy green amplitude! of gardens from Limburg to the 
Langedyk, where the blunt toes of ten thousand sabots 
brush the dews of morning from leguminous verdure.”’ 
By means of his magic carpet the author takes us right 
into the family circle, explains the servants’ positions, 
particularly the mystic “* juffrows,’’ goes into details over 
costumes, manners, lessons, and other things too innumer- 
able to mention, and does it all in the pleasantest possible 
fashion, so that we part excellent friends. 


CLARENDON CHAMPIONED.* 


Whiggery, avowed or latent, has long laid down the 
law as to the merits of the men who made kaleidoscopic 
history in the seventeenth century. Its estimates have 
been practically unchallenged except by the puny voice 
of the sentimentalist, uncritically reverent of all things 
appertaining to the Stuart. These little Ajaxes make 
but laughable defiance of Macaulayan lightnings. The 

* “The Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon.” 


By Sir Henry 
Craik. 2 Vols. 21s. net. (Smith, Elder.) 


Sir Henry Vane, the younger. 


From the original by William Dobson, in the National Pertrait Gallery. 


From ** Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon,” by Sir Henry Craik. (Smith, Elder.) 


Tory point of view, however, voiced by one having authority 
and applied to a central figure of the epoch in question, 
is another matter. The Tory and the churchman’s view 
of Clarendon, put forward by Sir Henry Craik, must 
command respect even where it does not find adherence. 
Sir Henry Craik makes no bones about his partisanship. 
Clarendon, for him, is as near a hero as so eminently staid 
and conventional a figure can be. it is, perhaps, unfor- 
tunate that the author’s should coincide so nearly with 
his subject’s own valuation of himself and his environment. 
While not actually stultifvying Sir Henry’s arguments, 
this might provoke a criticism which needs skilful answer- 
ing, and against which there is little provision made in 
the book, except the guarantee on the title-page. As 
a matter of fact no one is likely to accuse Sir Henry Craik 
ot tamely accepting Clarendon’s own estimate either of 
himself or of the men and affairs with which he came in 
contact. But against the book itself, as the work of an 
untried man, such a charge might justifiably he levelled. 
This is largely the author’s own fault. ‘‘ Even to repro- 
duce, with copious annotations, the foundations upon 
which my narrative is based,”’ he writes, ‘‘ would have 
encumbered my main object, which is, by examining the 
evidence available, to show to the ordinary reader how 
the events of his time presented themselves to Clarendon, 
how his part in them was justified, and how sound are 
the reasons for believing that part to be a great one.” 
The first of these objects (and the better fulfilled) does not 
seem perfectly compatible with the other two. Claren- 
don’s views are of the utmost interest to students of his 
age, and a modern digest of such lengthy works as his is 
by no means to be sneered at. But at the bar of history 
a man is hardly to be judged on his own evidence alone. 
Sir Henry Craik is possibly right in not loading his pages 
with references, though one would have thought that 
the susceptibilities of even the most “ ordinary reader ” 
would not have been hurt by an unobtrusive bibliography. 
But the only authority he does name with any frequency 


is Clarendon himself—though Gardiner is periodically 
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hauled up for reprobation for having dared to differ from 
the Chancellor—and the contemporary estimates and 
portraits which he quotes are likewise always Clarendon’s. 
Hyde was undeniably a shrewd judge of men and admirably 
candid, but no one would insult him by calling him 
impartial. His dicta, therefore, cannot be accepted without 
critical examination ; and Sir Henry Craik by eschewing 
chapter and verse makes it difficult for us to accept his 
valuation against that of students like Gardiner and 
Ranke. Indeed, it seems a pity, since no one is likely 
to take the trouble to write Clarendon’s life again, that 
all the valuable data were not once for all amassed. 
Thoroughness is not pedantry; that is a matter of touch. 
And there must be much in the less obvious contemporary 
sources which would have added to the accuracy of the 
portrait ; sources which there is no evidence that the 
author has. tapped. 

The weight of Sir Henry’s judgment of his subject's 
achievement, as apart from his intentions, is another matter. 
It may be asked whether a statesman can be called great 
whose effect on his country’s history was so small as Claren- 
don’s. In practical politics, ideals without the power of 
carrying them out, at least in part, are insufficient. And 
Clarendon was, after all, rather an ineffectual figure. Asa 
paper politician he was admirable, if a little hide-bound. His 
moderating influence, both before the war and after the 
Restoration, was what was needed; if only he had had 
the influence as well as the moderation. He lacked the 
personality which can mould events. He stands, a monu- 
ment of many excellent qualities, and the troubled waters 
of the seventeenth century swirl past him. Compare him 
with a man on whom Sir Henry Craik heaps unmitigated 
and uncritical vituperation. Shaftesbury, whatever his 
vices, had, for the last ten years of his life, an ideal as 
clear as Clarendon’s. He drove at it through mud, he 
died believing in its failure, but in the end his ideal was 
accomplished as it would not have been but for his 
restless, brilliant, unscrupulous energy. 
greater statesman than Clarendon. 

But if the value one attaches to the Chancellor’s ideals 
is a question of politics, the respective values of ideals 
and achievements is a question of ethics. On one point, 
however, it is possible to dogmatise. Sir Henry Craik’s 
book is very readable ; and that is a book’s most neces- 
sary virtue. His prose moves on in the pleasant and 
stately manner appropriate to Tory prose, and he has 
caught his subject’s knack of telling portraiture. In the 
difficult task of keeping a just proportion between the 
personal and the general he has succeeded to perfection. 
Clarendon keeps the centre of the stage, and we are not 
given a new history of England. 


Surely he was a 


But the march of events 
and the Chancellor’s exact relation to them are clearly 
shown. Little fault can be found with the accuracy of his 
facts, however one may differ from his or Clarendon’s 
reading of them. And every historian who is worth reading 
is a partisan. There is much in Sir Henry Craik’s volumes 
which will irritate all except the remnant that thinks 
with him, but nevertheless they are an interesting and a 
valuable contribution to biographical literature. Claren- 
don’s life was well worth writing anew, and it is suitable 
that he who—whatever one thinks of his statesmanship— 
was undoubtedly a prince among historians, and the king 
of historical portraitists, should have a worthy biography. 
FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH NON- 
CONFORMITY.* 
Three or four years ago, in his Hulsean Lectures upon 
the Rights and Responsibilities of National Churches, Pro- 
* “ History of English Nonconformity: From Wiclif to 
the Close of the Nineteenth Century.’’ By Henry W. Clark. 


Vol. I., From Wiclif to the Restoration. 15s. (Chapman 
Hall.) 


fessor Masterman remarked that ‘‘ the supreme purpose 
of all Church organisation should be to give to this voice 
[of the Holy Spirit] an adequate vehicle for the utterance 
of itself.” He further argued against clericalism as an 
obstacle to this purpose. Mr. Clark, in the introduction 
to his history, defines the Nonconformist spirit as the 
tendency to exalt life above organisation. ‘‘ This is the 
Nonconformist spirit—the spirit which does not begin by 
looking outward for something to which it may cling, but 
which flies at once to the innermost place, sets the spiri- 
tual processes going there, and then lets the outward things 
determine themselves as they may. Organisation has no 
primary value in its eyes, but only a derived.”” Accordingly 
he views the Establishment of religion by the State as a 
contradiction of ‘‘ the principle that organisation must be 
made by life.’’ He is careful to explain that Noncon- 
formity is not a mere negation; it cannot be defined in 
terms of opposition to any organisation, for organisation is 
secondary on the scale of its values. He candidly admits 
that there may be seceding bodies which are not informed by 
the genuine Nonconformist spirit. As a matter of fact, 
he begins by saying that historic Nonconformity has not 
been a perfect embodiment of the Nonconformist ideal. 
Still, his postulate is that no single organisation has the 
right to claim finality and that the adherents of any one 
organisation are not entitled to ‘‘ set themselves up as the 
autocrats of the religious world.”’ This flows from the 
positive Nonconformist principle that life determines 
organisation. 

Whether this definition is satisfactory or not, whether, 
as some might argue, it is theoretical rather than practical, 
it determines the point of view from which the following 
chapters have been written. As the tone of the introduction 
suggests, the book is by no means a partisan plea for the 
Dissidence of Dissent. Mr. Clark has too fine a temper 
and too wide a knowledge of history to produce a one- 
sided statement which masses and twists facts in support 
of a ready-made conclusion. He has his convictions upon 
the essence and bearings of what he calls the Nonconformist 
spirit, but any one who will read, for example, his pages 
on Laud will admit that his religious assumptions have not 
warped his charity or his historic sense. 

In the present volume he is dealing with the earlier 
manifestations of the Nonconformist principle. Its first 
exponent was Wiclif. In him the Nonconformist spirit, 
with its emphasis upon the inner life of the Christian as 
essential, came suddenly and powerfully before the English 
mind. The reformation under Henry VIII. advanced 
Protestantism but really gave a set-back to the Noncon- 
formist spirit. Mr. Clark refuses to regard Lollardism 
as the genuine heir of Wicliffism, and is therefore unable 
to accept Dr. Gairdner’s view that the quasi-religious 
reformation was carried out on Lollard lines. But when 
the Protestant organisation was crystallised under Elizabeth 
the call for the Nonconformist spirit arose, and the remainder 
of the volume is devoted to ‘‘ the childhood of Noncon- 
formity,” 7.e. to the rise of the Independents, the Non- 
conformist movement within the Church, and the struggles 
of the Puritan period. 

It is rather a depressing survey. Perhaps Mr. Clark 
would reply that any such feeling of depression is due to 
the facts. An ideal becomes more or less corrupted in 
entering the rude world of men and things. One has often 
to admire the spirit and to deplore the policy of the chiet 
agents. Even the heroic Independents were not always 
true to their principles. As for the stricter Presbyterians, 
they were as much sticklers for organisation as the Epis- 
copalians. The result is that, on Mr. Clark’s reading of the 
religious history of England, the Nonconformist spirit is 
always hovering round the organisation of the Church, 
correcting, protecting, and asserting itself, but apparently 
unable to gain any coherent or effective expression. Which 
leads one to ask whether it is not possible that such factors: 
as discipline and tradition may not have been allowed 
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sufficient weight in the author’s definition of religion, and 
whether any Christian organisation which is vitally active 
ought not to be able to correct itself normally from within. 
Mr. Clark seems to feel something of this when he comes to 
deal with the Quakers. In speaking of Quakerism he 
notices ‘‘ its religious individualism, the excessive lengths 
to which its contempt for organisation was driven, the 
extreme readiness with which it gave tie protesting and 
negative spirit the rein.’’ But, it might be retorted, is 
not this the logical outcome of the Nonconformist spirit 
in its depreciation of organisation ? The Christian Church 
as a society and institution must exercise some discipline 
over its members and adhere to some forms of government. 
So long as it is Christian, the inner life can surely be relied 
upon to react on the organisation and maintain the supre- 
macy of the spirit. A corporate body is no more the 
necessary antagonist of the spirit than is any other form. 
Granted that it is more difficult in a State-established church 
than in any other to preserve this vitality and flexibility, 
still, is it accurate, for example, to assert that “‘ the less 
highly, or more flexibly organised churches . . . have always 
been nearer to toleration than those more elaborate or 
more unbending in their system ’”’ ? They may have been 
in theory, but in practice they were not—and are not 
always. 

These are some queries suggested by Mr. Clark’s reading 
of English religious history. But it is not possible to lay 
down his thoughtful and educative book without a sincere 
word of praise for the admirable spirit in which it has been 
written. It is characterised by what Bagehot called “ an 
animated moderation ’’ which is only too rare in church 
histories of any school. The blend of strong conviction 
and of fairness to the other side is extremely attractive. 

James Morratt. 


DAN RUSSEL, THE FOX.* 

It is refreshing to get away from the artificiality of the 
new Irish convention in literature and to find oneself again 
in the somewhat narrow but very real world depicted 
by the charming joint authors of ‘* Dan Russel, the Fox.”’ 
That is not to say that they penetrate very deeply into 
the heart of the Irish people or endeavour to unravel the 
tangled skein of perplexities which make Irish life at once the 
most fascinating and the most baffling of all studies in 
sociology. Mr. Stephen Gwynn says somewhere that the 
Irish priest holds the secret of Irish life. The saying is true, 
and in the volume under notice the priest makes a single 
appearance, “ big and black, in his soutane and biretta, a 
figure fraught with the romance of the religion that satisfies 
the political as well as the practical side of the Irish people.”’ 
KXatharine, the English heroine, sees a woman in a dark blue 
cloak coming forth shriven from the confessional and 
wonders what sins she had been ingenious enough to 
commit in what appeared to be complete solitude. That 
gives the keynote of the book: the spiritual life of the 
people is untouched and no attempt is made to link up the 
causes which make Dark Rosaleen the most sorrowful 
figure in the history of the world. And this is perhaps as 
well. What the authors have given us is a story full of 
movement, of cloud-dispelling humour, of speeches racy 
and whimsical, with only a hint of tragedy and despair. 

The characterisation is excellent. There is Mrs. Delanty, 
the pretty little widow who made a living out of horse- 
dealing and could vet. a horse or a hound better than any 
one in the county, a brave and pathetic if not always 
edifying figure and deserving of a better fate than to be 
forced to accept the maudlin mug, Fanshawe, to save the 
man she loves from having to go to America because his 
stepbrother has decided to relinquish the mastership of 
the hounds and dispense with his services as huntsman. 

* “Dan Russel, the Fox: An Episode in the Life of 


Miss Rowan.”’ By E. Ge. Somerville and Martin Ross. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 


The contrast between the M.F.H., Augustus Fitz-Symons, 
a vulgar, selfish, and half-drunken bully, and his step- 
brother John Michael, with his Spanish beauty, shy, 
gentle manners, and unrivalled courage and skill, is per- 
haps the most effective in the book : 


““ John Michael was a younger brother of the old-fashioned 
tribal type, who existed happily, and pennilessly, under the 
suzerainity of his elder brother. There had indeed been a 
vague period when he was ‘ going to be a doctor,’ during which 
he had acquired by some process of natural selection such facts 
as were of value to him when he relapsed into the state to which 
he was born, kennel-boy, stable helper, and his mother’s right- 
hand man. . . . The process of earning a livelihood presented 
itself to him in but one form, that of picking a ‘ likely colt ’ and 
‘passing him on.’ What remained of his mental horizon was 
occupied by the hounds.” 


Here is a characteristic experience of the M.F.H. He 
had taken it into his head to visit the kennels before 
breakfast : 


“Save for a thin wisp of smoke, he abode of the kennel- 
boy, some fifty yards away, showed no sign of life. Mr. Fitz- 
Symons advanced upon it; as he did so the kennel-boy’s 
mother burst forth, and in the shock of meeting the master, 
revealed that she was on her way to ‘ let out the dogs into the 
yard.’ ”’ 


Mr. Fitz-Symon’s reception of this intelligence need not 
be set down, but it at once drove the kennel-boy’s mother 
into the higher realms of fancy. She declared that there 
was not a day in the year that that little boy wouldn’t 
let a yowl out of himself, below in the kennels, at five 
o’clock in the morning, but, she called Heaven to witness, 
he had a gumboil inside in his mouth this three days, and 
he was dead with it; ‘‘it would take him six months to eat 
a biscuit.”” Remembering‘ The Real Charlotte ”’ and The 
Silver Fox,’”’ one more than half regrets that the public 
insists on the authors being humorists mainly, but that is to 
look a gift horse in the mouth. 

H. A. Hixkson. 


THE FALL OF NAPOLEON IIL* 


By his personal experience of France, and particularly 
by his acquaintance with leading Frenchmen and his wide 
knowledge of Empire literature and memoirs, Mr. Legge is 
well qualified to write on the brilliancies and blindnesses 
of the court which Napoleon III. raised so quickly. For 
the most part historians have condemned the Emperor as 
an unscrupulous international adventurer or belittled him 
as a charlatan. Victor Hugo, the most fecund genius of 
his day, branded him as Napoleon le Petit, and naturally 
enough France, by the pens of a thousand writers, indicted 
the author of her great disaster. Yet his last Prime 
Minister, M. Ollivier, valiantly continues his defence, and 
the monumental apology is already in its fifteenth volume. 
Other less piassed writers, especially those on Italian history, 
are inclined to take the view that the Emperor was more 
an idealist in difficulties than an adventurer, and there 
must have been gifts almost amounting to genius in the 
man who held the Paris of last century fascinated for more 
than a decade, won the alliance and allegiance of Palmer- 
ston and the esteem of Queen Victoria. He must always 
be condemned for certain crimes at the bar of history ; 
he did not desire war with Prussia but, intoxicated by glory 
or benumbed by opiates, be allowed Bismarck to force 
on the contest ; he really wished to see an Italy freed from 
Austrian control, but he mixed his generous humanitarianism 
with a desire for gain, so that the man who lost Alsace and 
Lorraine was the man who gave Savoy to France; he 
dreamed of a ‘‘ Liberal Empire,’ but he stooped to the 
lowest devices and trickeries of despotism. Moreover, the 
society which grew up round his court was brilliant with 

* “The Comedy and Tragedy of the Second Empire ; Paris 
Society in the Sixties, including Letters of Napoleon LII., M. 
Pietri, and Cte. de la Chapelle, and Portraits of the Period.” 
Bv Edward Legge. 7s. 6d. net. (Harpers.) 
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the brilliance of vulgarity, with the ostentation of wealth 
and the extravagance of fashion—a society of tinsel and 
display in which the millionaire bestrode the world. Nero 
would have been happy in it, but Marcus Aurelius and even 
Louis XIV. would have disdained it. ‘‘ It smelt of gun- 
powder and patchouli,’’ says Lord Ronald Gower. 

Perhaps Napoleon’s marriage to the beautiful Spaniard, 
who declared that her motto was “all or nothing,’’ was 
the most creditable action of his life, and Mr. Legge has 
much that is interesting to tell of the Emperor’s courtship 
and married life. From a political standpoint the marriage 
was a folly and Thiers declared: ‘‘ There is nothing to 
be feared from people who are only tipsy, but they are to 
be dreaded when they get quite drunk.’’ Lamartine, 
however, said that the Emperor did wisely in marrying 
the woman he loved, instead of bargaining for a German 
princess with large feet. Later in life the Empress said 
that greatness could be purchased too dearly. Few 
women have had more tragic sorrows to endure, and the 
sacredness alike of sorrow and of age forbids any criticism 
of the living. Mr. Legge proves himself a chivalrous 
advocate, as in his earlier book ; to some extent he disproves 
the charge that the Empress was the ‘main personal in- 
fluence in instigating the great war, and he places to her 
credit at least one saying of insight and high spirit: ‘‘ No 
Buonaparte can return to Paris unless victorious.” 

In the pamphlet published under the name of the Mar- 
quis de Gricourt, but written by Napoleon himself during 
his captivity after Sedan, the Emperor discusses with 
plausibility and detachment the responsibility of the war. 
He argues that the Ministry and the Chamber, which for 
years had insisted on reducing the army, were determined on 
war, and that public opinion had been so violently agitated 
in France that it spurned all conciliatory measures. 

“At the same time we own that the duty of the Emperor was 
to have shown himself wiser than the nation, and avoided 
war even at the cost of hiscrown. His excuse is that he accepted 
the contest, but without ardour, as a man who engages in a 
duel because his honour and duty demand it, not considering 
that his opponent may be stronger than himself. Doubtless 
he may have been carried away at the moment by national 
élan, by unlimited confidence in the power cf his army; and 
dreams ot military glory, perhaps even of territorial aggrandise- 
ment, may have stifled in his breast the calm reasoning of the 
statesman,” 

This is probably a true statement of the personal position, 
but it cannot alter the fact that the Emperor neglected— 
or allowed his ministers to neglect—alike the military 
warnings of Colonel Stoffel, his attaché in Berlin, and the 
diplomatic preparations which were essential for success. 
The situation of Europe was such that the only hope, either 
of peace or of successful war, was an agreement between 
France, Austria, and Italy. The Emperor’s attempts to 
secure this showed that he realised the necessity, but he 
allowed the war to be forced on while he was still negotiating 
and still haggling about the protection of the Pope’s 
temporal power! History has few more bitter ironies 
than that a great nation should have been temporarily over- 
whelmed because its ruler was dazed and entangled over 
two such questions as the Spanish marriage and the Papal 
sovereignty. Bismarck meantime had made his agreement 
with Russia and the German forces leapt upon France 
so that her army was “‘ surprised ex flagrant délit of forma- 
tion,’ while her ministers were still negotiating. 

WaALForD D. GREEN. 


MORE JACOBS.* 

I give Mr. Jacobs up. Two or three years ago I said 
with many others: ‘‘ He can’t goon. He is bound to work 
this vein out soon. He will have to change his types of 
character and take up some new line of humour.”” But Mr. 
Jacobs is still going on ; he is still working the same rich 
vein and still bringing gold out of it, and neither he nor the 


* “Ship’s Company.’’ By W. W. Jacobs. 3s. 6d. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 


particular range of life and character to which he deliber- 
ately limits himself begins to show any signs of exhaustion. 
So in one sense I give him up, and shall prophesy about 
him no more, but in another sense I do not give him up, and 
so long as he can go on offering us such joyous, mirth- 
compelling books as ‘‘ Ship’s Company,” I certainly never 
shall. 

There are a dozen new stories in this volume, and the 
worst you can say of them is that some are even better than 
others. One can give no fair idea of any of them by out- 
lining their plots, for though they depend largely for their 
fun on oddities or farcicalities of action and incident, they 
depend even more for it on the curiously quiet drollery of 
their dialogue, on whimsical, unexpected turns of phrase, 
and on the quaint individuality and humour of Mr. Jacobs’s 
style of narration. You have the authentic Jacobs touch 
that tells things most effectively by leaving them unsaid 
in such bits as the night-watchman’s remarks, in ‘‘ Good 
Intentions,”’ on jealousy : 

“You can’t argufy with jealous people, and you can’t shame 
‘em. When I told my missis once that I should never dream ot 
being jealous of her, instead of up and thanking me for it, she 
spoilt the best frying-pan we ever had.”’ 

Or again when the night-watchman, in “ Skilled Assis- 
tance,’’ discourses on the short tempers of women : 

“The way she talked to me just now you'd think I was paid 
a-purpose to wait on her. I asked ’er at last what she thought | 
was here for, and she said she didn’t know, and nobody else 
either. And afore she went off she told the potman from the 
*‘ Albion,’ what was listening, that I was known all over Wapping 
as the Sleeping Beauty. 

“She ain’t the fust I’ve ’ad words with, not by a lot. They're 
all the same ; they all start in a nice, kind, soapy sort 0’ way, 
and, as soon as they don’t get wot they want, fly into a temper 
and ask me who I think Iam. _ I told one woman once not to be 
silly, and I shall never forget it as long as I live—never. For 
all I know, she’s wearing a bit o’ my ‘air in a locket to this day, 
and very likely boasting that I gave it to her.”’ 

The night-watchman’s stories are always among the best, 
but there are others here that are at least equally good— 
‘Fine Feathers,’’ for instance, which tells how a green- 
grocer’s wife and aspiring family tried and for a while 
succeeded in forcing him to wear a collar, a tall hat, and a 
decent suit when he went out of doors after business hours, 
till he turned the tables on them by introducing so much 
etiquette into the house that they were glad to let him fall 
back into his old easier habits; ‘‘ Friends in Need” 

‘ Fairy Gold ”’ ; and “ For Better or Worse,’’ a delightfully 
humorous tale that ends on one of those casual, elusive, 
pathetic notes that Mr. Jacobs now and then introduces 
into the most farcical of his stories with such unobtrusive 
art and such cunning effectiveness. If Mr. Jacobs were a 
new writer ‘‘ Ship’s Company ”’ would make a reputation 
for him; for the humour of it is as free and irresistible, 
as sparkling and as full of sly laughter as it was in ‘‘ Many 
Cargoes,’”’ with which his reputation was made. 


THREE ESSAYS IN SELF-REVELATION.* 


There is always pleasure in finding among the crowd of 
books made for the market any that seem to have been 
written for their own sakes. Three such books are before 
us: a dialogue, a book of short essays, and a book of still 
shorter poems in prose. All three are attempts at more 
or less intimate self-revelation. The first, by Mr. Robert 
Douglas, is the least intimate of the three. It discusses 
the place of art in the modern state, and the value to 
the community of unsuccessful artists. The question is 
interesting and worth discussion, but the value of the book 
lies not in its opinions but in the revelation of a charming 
scholar who has resigned the Civil Service for the service 
of literature and is concerned to justify himself to a friend. 

* “The Choice.’”” By Robert Douglas. 3s. 6d. net. (Mac- 
millan.)—‘‘ Between Two Worlds.’’ By A. E. Lloyd Maunsell. 


3s. net. (De La More Press.)—‘‘ The Invaded Solitude.” By 
Magdalen Rawlins. 2s. 6d. net. (Gowans & Gray.) 
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He shows in the reasons of his resignation a rare breadth 
of mind and a noble disinterestedness in the service of 
mankind. He would not be out of place in that club 
whose discussion of politics made the delicate work of 
art that Mr. Dickinson called ‘‘ A Modern Symposium.” 
Plato, Emerson, and perhaps Mr. Dickinson have taught 
him to speak, and his speech, though it is not on the leve] 
of his masters’ prose, is worth hearing. 

The other books are less concerned with things outside 
themselves, and, as experiments in literature, are more 
interesting. ‘‘ Between Two Worlds ”’ is a curious, windy 
little work, with flashes of power. The manner is borrowed 
from Carlyle, by a youngish author (feminine, we almost 
think) who has read W. B. Yeats, and learnt to hypnotise 
herself, and to write in a kind of waking trance. She 
recognises as good writing whatever passages seem to 
be dictated by something of which she is not conscious, 
of which it would be almost blasphemous to suppose she 
might be mistress. There are many such passages in 
the book, passages whose power is reflected from the 
vehemence of her self-hypnotism. Such writing is not 
common, and always contains a conditional promise. Any 
young man (or woman) who has been able to write in this 
way may, when he dares to write unhypnotised, find that 
he possesses one at least of the secrets of literature. But 
there is always a danger lest a mistrust of the apparent 
barrenness of writing that is without this quality of trance 
should frighten him into a continued imitation of him- 
self, a substitution of a conjuring trick for what, once 
in his life, has been a real manifestation of the magi. 
We suspect this author is a woman, in spite of the fact 
that the supposed confessions are those of a man. The 
man is crippled, and lies in a bed by a window, thinking of 
life and death. Incidents of a charming unreality occur ; 
he suggests that Carlyle should have said “‘ vestments ”’ 
instead of “ clothes ’’ (a quite unconscious self-revelation) ; 
he lends books to a ‘‘ Celtic ’’ shepherd ; he ends this book 
of his own with a description of death comparable to 
Poe's dialogue between ‘ Monos and Una.”’ We hope 
that the author’s own death will at least be postponed 
until she has shown whether or no she has the strength 
to write without first setting herself within a magic 
circle and putting her pen at the service of wandering 
spirits. 

‘ Between Two Worlds ”’ is a psychological phenomenon 
interesting to all who care about the secrets of literature. 
Miss Rawlins’s book (‘‘ The Invaded Solitude ’’) is a psy- 
chological phenomenon interesting to all who care about 
the secrets of womanhood. It has but little to do with 
art. It is impossible to think of literature while reading 
it, unless a remembrance that there is such a thing as good 
writing makes one annoyed at such phrases as “ lostly 
wandering.’’ It is impossible to think of literature because 
of the insistence of life. It is a naked and violent book. 
The desire in it is fierce; the possession vehement; the 
despair desolate. It is a book in which soul and body are 
one. It is an animal book, and yet its desires and griefs 
are translated into the sun on the hills, the grass in the 
wind, the reflection of stars in water. There is a certain 
drunkenness in its adjectives, but it corresponds with the 
drunkenness of soul and body that is the inspiration of 
the book. ‘‘ Pour ne pas sentir l’horrible fardeau du 
Temps qui vos brise épaules et vous penche vers la terre, 
il faut vous enivrer sans tréve. Mais de quoi? De vin, 
de poésie ou de vertu, & votre guise. Mais enivrez vous.” 
Why not with adjectives? Miss Rawlins attempts the 
most painful, the most difficult task of vivisection. One 
by one, these pages, these half-pages (most of the pieces 
are scarcely more than a few sentences) build up a ruthless 
exposition of a woman’s heart. The very nerves seem to 
have learnt the use of words. We think not of literature 
-but of life, and are grateful for the momentary relief of 
those occasional uncertain adjectives. That gratitude is 
the proof of Miss Rawlins’s success. R. 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH IDEAL.* 


What modern nation rouses the same interest as France ? 
Its political and literary ideals have been nearly always 
in the van of European thought, and even the ideas of 
other nations have found it necessary to go to Paris in 
order to become universal. Italy delights us with its 
monuments of vanished greatness; Spain has sunk into 
a lethargy from which she shows few signs of awakening ; 
while Germany, once the home of plain living and high 
thinking, has chosen to devote her best energies to a mere 
material advancement. But it would scarcely be an ex- 
aggeration to call France the laboratory of Europe, and, 
to take a single instance, it is within her borders that the 
labour troubles which are at present felt throughout 
Europe are most intense, and it is to France that many 
shrewd observers look for their solution. ‘‘ They talk 
loudly,’’ wrote Duruy in the depressing years that fol- 
lowed the war with Germany, “of our faults and our 
caprices. They vaunt the glories of their own lands .. . 


Fenelon. 
From ‘* The French Ideal,”” by Madame Duclaux. (Chapman & Hall.) 


but ours is the first language they learn after their own, 
and the first glance they cast beyond their own frontiers 
and their own history falls on our France.” 

Even those who think this an exaggerated estimate of 
the French influence will turn with interest to the two 
volumes at the head of this notice. They are very different 
in scope, yet in a sense they are complementary. Madame 
Duclaux has attempted, in four essays dealing with four 
great men, to extract the quintessential qualities of ‘* the 
French ideal.’’ Mr. Dawbarn, who is the Paris corre- 
spondent of a London journal, gives us a general survey 
of the France of to-day, ‘‘a moving picture of this intel- 
lectual and brilliant people, a picture founded upon personal 
observation and inspired by strong sympathies.’’ The 
method of Madame Duclaux is intensive and intimate ; 
that of Mr. Dawbarn extensive and external. The one is 
content to watch the procession as it passes by, pointing 
out its most striking features, and speculating as to the 

* “ The French Ideal.’’ By Madame Duclaux. 


(Chapman & Hall.)—‘‘ France and the French.” 
Dawbarn. 10s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 


7s. Od. net. 
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direction in which the main body seems likely to go. 
The other places her four sitters before the reader, draws 
their mental and moral portraits in careful detail, and 
leaves upon the mind her own view of the leading charac- 
teristics that make the people to whom these four sitters 
belong. 

The four personages in whom Madame Duclaux studies 
the French ideal are, to give her own classification, ‘‘ Pas- 
cal, the Pragmatist ; Fénelon, the Thecsophist ; Buffon, 
the Naturalist ; and Lamartine, the Rcmantic.’’ The last 
two are not very happily chosen, but in Pascal and Fénelon 
—who occupy more than three-quarters of the book—we 
have most of the qualities which every thinking French- 
man would recognise as ideal. ‘* Physicist, pragmatist, 
artist in prose, inventor, mathematician, man of the world, 
and saint,’’ Pascal was almost a microcosm of France. 
He held, as M. Fortunat Strowskihas recentlydemonstrated, 
from Montaigne, that type of French scepticism and 
I'rench amenity, and piercing through all his earnestness 
and austerity there are gleams of scepticism as well as 
flashes of that vivacious mocking humour, that delight in 
paradox, that fondness for throwing dust in the eyes of the 
world which are distinctive of French blague, and are 
seldom to be seen to advantage in the writers of any other 
country, with the possible exception of the Frenchified 
Heine. To live the intellectual life in all its fulness is, 
perhaps, the biggest section of the French ideal, and this 
Pascal undoubtedly achieved. And yet the geometer who 
pointed the way to Laplace, the physicist who ranks with 
Newton and Torricelli, the profound author of the 
“ Pensées,’’ was able and willing to hold his own in the 
elegant exchanges of fashionable salons, to give proof in 
the ‘‘ Provinciales’”’ of a refined malice which Voltaire 
might have envied, and to write a “‘ Discourse sur les Passions 
de l’Amour’”’ which, as Madame Duclaux says, is “‘ the 
last faint murmur of /’amour courtois.’ What could be 
more essentially French ? 

When we turn to Fénelon, we encounter another aspect 
of the French ideal, and not the least merit of Madame 
Duclaux’s book is that she does something like justice to 
Fénelon’s greatness. Towards the end of his life, Brune- 
tiére’s hatred of mysticism and leaning towards reaction 
led him to judge Fénelon harshly—‘‘ Ce coquin de Féne- 
lon!’’ he used to say. Lord Acton’s is a sounder and 
more generous estimate: 

“He is the Platonic founder of revolutionary thinking. 
Whilst his real views were little known, he became a popular 
memory ; but some complained that his force was centrifugal, 
and that a Church can no more be preserved by suavity and dis- 
tinction than a State by liberty and justice. ... Until he came, 
the ablest men, Bossuet and even Bayle, revered the monarchy. 
Fénelon struck it at the zenith, and treated Lewis XIV. in all 
his grandeur more severely than the disciples of Voltaire treated 
Lewis XV. in all his degradation.’ ‘* There were moments 
when his steps seemed to approach the border of the undis- 
covered land where Church and State are parted.” 

The four words ‘‘suavity,” “ distinction,” “ liberty,” 
and “‘ justice’ give the key to Fénelon’s character, and had 
Louis XIV. been less dazzled by his own splendour, or the 
placidly selfish Madame de Maintenon less of a_ bigot, 
Fénelon might never have gone to Cambrai and France 
might never have seen the Revolution. 

Little space is left for Mr. Dawbarn’s volume, which, as 
was said above, is the book of a detached observer of the 
passing show. He is strongest when writing on politics 
and education, but his judgments on contemporary litera- 
ture are not very illuminating. He dismisses Anatole 
France in a sentence, considers Rostand to be one of the 
greatest French writers living, and reaches the conclusion 
that ‘‘ the French have momentarily become exhausted in 
their literary expression, and have little left to say.” 
This is a strange verdict on a nation whose living and active 
writers include Anatole France, Bourget, Barrés, Lemaitre, 
the Marguerittes, and Faguet, and these are but:a few of 
the names that at once present themselves. 

A. W. Evans. 


SEVEN NOVELS. 


“Infinite variety or ‘‘ to suit all comers ’’ might be 
the general title of an article on the following seven books ; 
for to some extent they form a study in contrasts. In 
‘Broken Arcs,’’ by Darrell Figgis,! we get, as the title 
suggests, a serious story of modern life, in which the 
intentions and the actions of a group of humans some- 
times clash, sometimes contradict, yet sometimes triumph 
together. The early part of the tale where Rose Foggetty, 
child of a stern, religious farmer, goes to service, and is 
brought low through her great love, is almost reminiscent 
of the work of Thomas Hardy. The after-life of Rose, 
of her early lover, and of the man who comes to her later, 
the scenes in the world of larger schemes and commerce, 
are blended into a strong story, with an underlying in- 
sistence upon the power of destiny. 

In contrast to this novel, we come to “‘ Daisy the Minx,” 
by Mary L. Pendered,? in which the reforming of a prig is 
the main event. Humphrey Shaw was certainly a prig 
among prigs, only saved by the fact that there was a 
foundation of manliness and decency in him. The music- 
hall favourite who undertakes his ‘‘ cure ’’ is well, if con- 
ventionally, drawn, and readers who enjoy the frivolity 
of the story will not grumble at its inevitable con- 
clusion. 

A note of tragedy is touched in Ernest Davies’s ‘ The 
Moment,’’? a book which well sustains the favourable 
impression created by his earlier satire. A midnight 
quarrel with his brother-in-law ended in the accidental 
drowning in the Seine of Rupert Haines. The surmises 
of the shrewish widow, skilfully fostered by a_biood- 
sucking lawyer, expose the brother of the dead man to 
the baseless slander of a gossiping country town. Mr. 
Davies describes the genesis and growth of a slander with 
much incisive satire, and exhibits real psychological power 
in analysing the distress of mind of the real causer of 
the accident, the brother of the incensed widow. How 
to head off his family from their mistaken revenge, without 
revealing his own share in the tragedy, is the motif of this 
powerful story. Mr. Davies is too skilful an author to 
overdo his satire, and there are love and loyalty in the book, 
as well as passion and meanness. 

In Tom Gallon’s company we enter the region of pure 
farce.4 The title of his story, ‘* As He was Born,” refers 
to the remarkable posthumous revenge exacted by his 
uncle on light-hearted Felix Delany. The uncle’s un- 
expected intrusion in the middle of one of his nephew’s 
bohemian supper-parties was followed by a_ scene of 
outrageous horse-play, during which the uncle was hurt 
both in his person and his feelings. Later on, when the 
spendthrift had arrived at bankruptcy, he learned that 
he was made his uncle’s heir on condition of entering 
Umberminster, his uncle’s native town, naked as he was 
born, and remaining there a month to shift for himself 
as best he can. Thanks to the imagination of Ninetta 
Monday, a humble member of the Mapletoft Orphanage, 
Felix was accepted as a River God, and provided with 
the necessary blanket. Felix then, in colloquial language, 
never looked back, and was presently installed in the house 
of Alderman Twentyman (where he was first discovered 
borrowing the aldermanic wardrobe) as a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water. From such a situation Mr. 
Gallon may be depended on to wring all the possible fun, 
and there is no dull page right up to the triumphant return 
of Felix, with his bride Ninetta. 

A quieter tone is struck in “‘ The Third Miss Wenderby,” 

1 “ Broken Arcs.’’ By Darrell Figgis. 6s. 
Sons.) 

2 Daisy the Minx.” 
Ham-Smith.) 

% “The Moment.” By Ernest Davies. 6s. (Alston Rivers.) 


4“ As He was Born.” By Tom Gallon. 6s. (Eveleigh 
Nash.) 
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by Mabel Barnes-Grundy.! The story introduces us to 
a circle of charming people, Mr. and Mrs. Wenderby and 
their children ; but it is of Diana, the third Miss Wenderby, 
that the book chiefly tells—Diana as child, girl, and woman. 
We first see her when suffering, at the age of seven, from 
“ religious mania ’’: a complaint brought on by the verse 
in the Bible which assures sinners that their scarlet sins 
may become white as snow. The sins which Diana 
committed, that she might witness some miraculous 
whitening of scarlet naughtinesses, ranged from the tearing 
up of valuable books to the smashing of her mother’s 
watch ; and she bravely scourged her infant heart that 
she might become an angel. The same courageous, un- 
hesitating carrying-out of actions which she considered 
‘straight’? marked her character from infancy to 
womanhood, and scourged her grown-up heart many a 
time as fiercely as it had done in her childhood. But the 
book must not be thought to be all striving and sober 
hammering-out of character. It is written with a most 
attractive lightness of touch, and contains the amusement 

Diana Wenderby 
possesses ‘‘ personality ’’ and enjoys and suffers accordingly. 
The end of the book, we are pleased to say, leaves the 


as well as the seriousness of life. 


hero and heroine happy, and convinces readers who have 
followed the author’s literary career of her steady advance- 
ment in her art. 

The next book is by an old favourite in an old favourite 
style. It is ‘‘ The Smugglers,” by S. R. Crockett,? and 
its sub-title, ‘‘ Being Some Chronicles of the Last Raiders 
of Solway,” promises that it shall be an adventure story, 
and one which shall give us again the good stuff with 
which Mr. Crockett first captured our attention and 
affection. We know that all will be well when the first 
chapters find the hero, the nephew of the minister, plotting 
with a bare-legged gipsy-girl to prevent the stealing of 
the minister’s pony by the girl’s own people ; a compact 
having been made between them and sealed with blcod 
that ‘‘ thus we mingle our hearts’ blocd and are for ever 
bound to be true the one to the other.’’ The blood, we 
hasten to say, came from the lips, brought to the surface 
by a special splinter of wood—but the sealing of the vow 
held its solemn emotions for the boy and girl comrades. 
From this picturesque beginning down by the shore, we 
pass on to an adventurous chronicle which brings Scots 
and gipsies into close touch, and takes the reader from 
the village of Orraland to the dangers of the sea, and on 
to the forts and deserts of the East. When Mr. Crockett 
is in this vein we get excitement on every page; and 
what with fighting, cscapes, kidnapping, mutiny, and love, 
we have a story quick and thrilling written in the author’s 
old, best manner. 

The last of our seven contrasts is a collection of ultra- 
sensational tales by M. P. Shiel; the first of which, ‘ The 
Pale Ape,” * gives its name to the volume. We feel that 
in these pages Mr. Shiel has yielded to temptation, and 
has been so much carried away by his craving to horrify 
us that he has made his stories suffer in consequence. 
The pale ape is horrible enough, and all the surroundings 
are made sufficiently creepy to please the sensation-lovers, 
but we cannot help feeling that the scenery is painted 
and the horrors arranged as if for a cinematograph show. 
We see tooclearly the paint, the mechanism, and the intense 
desire of the writer to make our flesh creep. Mr. Shiel 
can do better than this. 


1‘ The Third Miss Wenderby.” 
6s. (Hutchinson.) 


By Mabel Barnes-Grundy. 


2 The Smugglers.” 
Stoughton.) 


3 ‘* The Pale Ape.”’ 


By S. R. Crockett. 6s. (Hodder & 


By M. P. Shiel. 6s. (Werner Laurie.) 


HISTORY IN DOUBLET AND PERUKE.”* 


History is transformed into a new and living thing when 
inside the dry hard shell we find the rich ripe kernel of a 
family’s history. We are no longer dealing with facts. but 
with flesh and blood, men of like passions as ourselves. 
Nowhere is the transformation so complete, nowhere is 
history so unified as in the two handsome volumes before 
us. The battle of Marston Moor assumes a totally different 
aspect when we realise that one of those who charged into 
the thickest of the fray was a deformed, stunted man who 
had left his beloved mathematical books in order to help his 
brother and his king: a man so humble about his great 
attainments, so sweet in temper in spite of his terrible 
thorn in the flesh, so cheerful and merry as to win the 
enthusiastic admiration of all who knew him. 

Old familiar towns and streets assume a new and pictur- 
esque garb when werestore to them their rightful possessions, 
their part in the highly-coloured family life of years gone 
by. In Fleet Street we hear, as perhaps Shakespeare did, 
the clash of swords when the Capulets and Montagus of 
Elizabethan times, the Stanhopes and 
engaged in one of the many combats that marked their 
seven years’ feud. Even the dull purlieus of Gower Street 
seem illuminated with we know not what, some shy retiring 
will-o’-the-wisp light, when we picture to ourselves Henry 
Cavendish in one of these houses fleeing from the face of 
man and woman to bury himself in his scientific researches, 
or calculating by formule the date of the next appearance 
of his tailor. Even Tunbridge Wells becomes a place of 
light-hearted gaiety as we imagine the great Georgiana and 
her companions passing the evening with whist, Macao, 
or catches such as ‘“ I’m come a lusty wooer, my dildin, 
my doldin.’”’” How dull, flat, and unprofitable was the 
episode of Arabella Stuart in the old history books. How 
instinct with life and reality it becomes when the curtain 
is drawn and we see the fair adventuress, clad in a man’s 
doublet and peruke, boots with red tops and sword, leave 
Barnet stealthily and ride to Blackwall. We can picture 
the agonised wait in the tavern for the husband who never 
came, the row down the river to the French brig, while 
the belated husband pursues in the disguise of a carter. 
We can see the flurry of the alarmed officials, the putting 
of men and shot into an oyster boat, and the exciting 
pursuit. Scarcely less romantic is the story of the love- 
match between Lady Jane Grey’s sister and the young 
Hertford, and ‘‘ one leaves the story of these lives with 
a haunting sense of the injustice of fate,’ for while the 
fair women perished miserably, their lovers managed to 
restore their shattered prestige, and lived to make a brave 
show in the annals of their time. From the purely family 
point of view these records are interesting as showing the 
connection between the two great houses of Cavendish and 
Newcastle, and how the Cavendish houses of Bolsover and 
Welbeck Abbey became the property of the Dukes of 
Portland. Finally the philosopher will here find ample 
material for reflecting how often the regular descent of a 
title from father to son fails to materialise, and how in some 
cases, the Newcastle family, for example, Nature seems to 
set her face against the continuance of the time-honoured 
line. 


Shrewsburys, 


THE FRENCH AND BRITISH GENIUS IN 
PAINTING.+ 


The two new volumes of Mr. Macfall’s ‘ History of 
Painting”’ fully maintain the high standard of their pre- 
decessors, and again we marvel how the thing can be done 


* “The Cavendish Family.’’ By Francis Bickley.—‘* The 


Seymour Family."’ By A. Audrey Locke. 6s. net each. (Con- 
stable.) 

¢ “A History of Painting, in Eight Volumes. Illustrated 
with 200 Plates in Colours.’’” By Haldane Macfall. Vol. V1., 


The French Genius. Vol. VII., The British Genius. 
per vol. (T.C. & E. C. Jack.) 


7s. Od. net. 
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at the price. Were this a mere compilation, a mere 
pasticcio of the Histories of Art which had gone before, 
it would be surprising enough, but it is nothing less than 
astonishing that in addition to the beautiful illustrations 
and the noble printing, we should be presented with 
letterpress teeming with suggestion, significant, allusive, 
pregnant with new meaning and new light ! 

As those who have followed Mr. Macfall so far know, 
he has all along maintained the thesis that Art, like religion, 
must not be the mere trimming of life, that it is of vital 
consequence to, the daily need of, every human being, 
that its business is not the mere striving after the perfection 
of idealistic form or beauty, but the interpretation, the 
emotional utterance, of life, and that, lacking it, we shall 
never have our eyes fully opened to the wonderful works 
of God. And his method of treating the History of 
Painting is consonant with this thesis. His is no dry-as- 
dust catalogue of artists and works of art divorced from 
their surroundings, but a cunningly devised tale of artists 
and art movements interwoven with, demonstrated to 
be part and parcel of, the general history of mankind and 
the periods in which they flourished. To take Vol. VI., 
which brings French painting up to the end of the eighteenth 
century, he shows historically and topographically how 
the beginning of art in France was in reality an alien 
thing, a branch of the Flemish School, transplanted into 
French soil by the enterprise and patronage of the Dukes 
of Burgundy, fruitful in itself but fruitless so far as native 
art was concerned. He demonstrates how alongside this 
northern plant, another exotic, this time Italian from the 
south, was rooting itself and flourishing until the two cul- 
minated and died within two years of one another, with 
Francois Clouet and Primaticcio as their final blossoms. 
Then how a second Franco-Flemish school arrives with 
Henry of Navarre, important this time rather for its 
consequences than for its achievements, because through 
it inherent French art is stimulated to the birth in the 
persons of the brothers Le Nain, who were to the underrated 
seventeenth century what the great Chardin was to prove 
to the eighteenth. True, the Flemish character is writ 
large across their work, as indeed the Roman character 
was to be writ across the work of their greater succes- 
sors, Poussin and Claud, but for all that they, with Bourdon, 
were of true French blood and so legitimately the fathers 
of those who discovered in themselves the individual 
French spirit which was, after passing through the splendid 
mock-heroics of Le Brun and others, to culminate in the 
gay domesticity of Watteau, Lancret, Nattier, Chardin, 
Boucher, Greuze, and Fragonard. That anda great deal 
more Mr. Macfall demonstrates with a healthy eclecticism 
which puts to shame the narrow prejudices of too many 
of our older art critics. On the same lines he treats the 
British genius in Vol. VII., showing it under pupillage, 
longer or shorter, to Holbein, Anthony More, Mytens, 
Rubens, Van Dyck and others, until it too finds itself, and 
all the time he continues to impress us with the broadness 
of his sympathies, the gratitude and admiration he feels 
for all honest endeavour. ; 

Doubtless there is some crudity in Mr. Macfall’s writing, 
the result of the high pressure at which he has had to work 
combined with an overwhelming desire to drive home his 
enthusiasms, but, in saying this, I repudiate any sugges- 
tion of crudity of thought behind the writing. Emphati- 
cally I find nothing of the sort. On the contrary I find a 
ripe judgment, which is the essential thing. Not that Mr. 
Macfall’s judgments are final. Indeed, I feel sure that, 
having a sense of humour, he would be the last to claim 
for them any such quality. For art criticism, like every- 
thing else, is subject to passing prejudices of which the 
world can only estimate the value or no-value when it has 
moved sufficiently far away to see the true perspective. 
But this I do say, that, for the moment, nothing could be 
more wholesome, pleasant, and stimulating for no matter 
whom, than to read steadily through these delightful 


volumes, not accepting everything for gospel, but taking 
all into serious consideration because it is the mature thought 
of a man worthy of attention. 

One word as to what we are promised in the eighth and 
last volume, which must of necessity plunge us into the 
lively polemics of our own times. Mr. Macfall seems to m« 
to stand for Hope as against the Academics who, looking 
on the past as holding a finality of achievement, stand fo: 
Hopelessness of the future. Throughout he insists, and 
insists rightly, on the development of the craftsman’s 
orchestration, giving full credit to such capital departures 
as that of Caravaggio and his Tenebrosi, by which the 
instrument of art was preparing itself for the touch of th« 
superman whatever time he might arrive. 

G. S. Layarn. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL.* 


It is twenty-three years since Mrs. Humphry Ward took 
the reading world by storm with ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’”’ and 
the problems of life—especially its religious problems 
that she handled so effectively in that memorable novel 
still remain unsolved, though many of them have assumed 
new aspects ; and in “‘ The Case of Richard Meynell ”’ she 
faces the later development of those obstinate questionings 
of sense and outward things and the doctrines and dogmas 
of religious belief to the broadening and simplifying of 
which Robert Elsmere was devoted. Richard Meynell 
takes up the torch that was lit by Elsmere and carries it 
forward into the widening world of modern thought. 

Richard is a ‘ Modernist’’?; he has no_ patience 
with the bondage of petty forms and creeds and kinder- 
garten ritual, and aiming at breaking down the obsolete 
barriers that divide sect from sect in the Christian Church 
he founds a brotherhood of sincere believers and hopes to 
be allowed to keep this brotherhood within the pale of the 
Establishment, but the medieval forces of bigotry, the 
narrow autocracy of Church government, prove too powerful 
for him, and in the end he is driven out from that timorous 
body which always martyrs its pioneers and then slowly 
follows in their footsteps. 

But into the strong religious interest of her book Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has woven a poignant romance of love and 
sorrow that the majority of her readers will find more in- 
teresting still. The love of Richard for Robert Elsmere’s. 
daughter, Mary, is a comparatively quiet and anyhow a 
charming idyll. It is the story of the gentle, kindly Miss 
Puttenham and the tragedy of Hester Fox-Wilton that 
appeals most potently to our imagination and our sympathy ; 
it is a story that wears such a vesture and colour of living 
humanity that the religious and theological wrangling with 
which it is environed sounds as mean and soulless by com- 
parison as the inconsequent chatter of voices heard in the 
pauses of some great music. When Richard is in the 
thick of his struggle for religious freedom and has been 
summoned before the Ecclesiastical Courts, his position is 
undermined by a scandalous rumour that he and Miss 
Puttenham are Hester’s father and mother. The rumour 
is true so far as it concerns Miss Puttenham; Richard 
could easily prove his own innocence but will not stoop to 
explanations that would involve the reputations of others 
and that Mary Elsmere and the friends who know him 
do not require him to make. There is a fine moment 
when, at the inquest on the unhappy Esther, Miss Putten- 
ham comes forward and publicly claims her as her child ; 
but this is only one of many striking scenes in a very re- 
markable book. Mrs. Ward has never drawn her characters 
with surer knowledge and insight. ‘‘ The Case of Richard 
Meynell”’ is a worthy pendant to ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ”’ ; in 
dialectical skill it at least equals the earlier novel, and in 
point of sheer human interest we think it surpasses it. 


* “The Case of Richard Meynell.” By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, 6s. (Smith, Elder.) 
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BART KENNEDY, HIS BOOK.* 


One-tenth of the world—the governing tenth—seldom 
knows what the other nine-tenths think, since votes may 
often express nothing but a choice between two evils. 
Many of the errors which have hampered the progress of 
democracy are due to the fact that the man who works is 
inarticulate ; he cannot guide his leaders nor instruct his 
teachers, for lack of the faculty to express what he knows 
and feels. Therefore a book by a man who preserves 
intact the attitude of mind and the conclusions of the 
great dumb masses has value as a document apart from 
any other merit it may possess. Such a book is “ The 
Human Compass,’”’ by Mr. Bart Kennedy, in which he sets 
forth the philosophy of life as it reveals itself to a poor 
man in a rich world. 

Every class believes itself to have a monopoly of the 
more obvious virtues, and the class which is called ‘‘ lower ”’ 
is no exception to this rule. Its members see in them- 


& 
Mr. Bart Kennedy. 


selves standards of usefulness, of honesty, of unselfishness, 
and the rich are those who have sacrificed this standard. 
They can conceive no other way of becoming rich; Mr. 
Kennedy is clear that no man can make his way in “ this 
knock-’em-down and drag-’em-out planet ’’ who observes 
“ copy-book maxims ”’ of conduct and principle. He has 
an anecdote of ‘‘ the charitable parson with the gigantic 
heart,” who philanthropised by giving a tramp a job at 
less than the current rate of wages and so made a profit 
on his benevolence ; and there is an implication that some 
such commercial motive is the inspiration of most, if not 
of all, philanthropy. The tramp, it is true, was attempting 
a simple variant of the confidence trick on the parson, but 
that is not admitted as an excuse. 

It is not a new discovery that the economic world sorts 
its inhabitants into hermetically sealed compartments 
labelled ‘‘ classes,’’ but is it true that our house is as 
strongly divided against itself as Mr. Kennedy represents ? 
His only remedy for the evils of our system is for the poor 
to unite to abolish wealth: he takes no account of those 
tendencies, daily more manifest and more effectual, to 
justify the balance of existence and equip both labour 
and capital with a plain duty towards humanity. The 
outlook for reform is a poor one if the great mass of the 
people have not perceived these tendencies, and if there 
exists among them no answering spirit of moderation, 
tolerance, and social purpose. 

In previous works—I note they already number four- 
teen—Mr. Kennedy has favoured his readers with glimpses 
of his origin and career, when his life was an adventure, 


* “The Human Compass.’”’ By Bart Kennedy. 6s. (Samp- 
son Low.) 


and he was by turns tramp, sailor, opera singer, navvy. 
In his present book he returns freely to his reminiscent 
vein. In the chapter entitled ‘“‘ The Fast,” he relates how 
he waited sixty hours to obtain two dollars from a theatre 
manager, and while he waited he starved. He remembers 
with zest his partnership with the Birmingham sailor, 
when the pair of them sang for a living in the saloons of a 
colliery town on Vancouver Island. Mr. Kennedy would 
like to repeat that experience, even now. ‘‘ How fine it 
would be to wander along the roads singing and gathering 
in the coin,’’ he sighs. He has even endured the ‘“‘ knock- 
out,” of which recently we heard so much. He was struck 
in the middle of the forehead by a navvy, ‘a particular 
friend of mine’’: 

‘* His fist seemed to touch me in the lightest way in the world. 
I remember just feeling it—as if it were a kind of gentle, ethereal 
caress. And then I had a sense of floating. And then came 
darkness. .. . I was as right as a trivet next day.” 

Among the author’s acquaintances is an American con- 
fidence-trickster residing in London, who makes an income 
of five thousand a year by the practice of his art. He has 
discovered the great truth that the man who most readily 
falls a victim to his wiles is the person with the makings 
of a thief in him—or, as Mr. Kennedy puts it, “a ‘ mug’ 
must have it in him to be a ‘ crook’ before you can separate 
him from his ‘ wad.’”’ The surest method of robbing him 
is by persuading him that he is about to make some money 
by easy dishonesty. 

There are chapters on Wagner, on politics, on Conti- 
nental travel, and these are but a few of the points which 
Mr. Kennedy enumerates in boxing ‘“‘ The Human Com- 
pass.” 

PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


THE WORLD’S HIGHWAY. 


Next to the company of a faithful friend, what’s better 
than that of a good book ?—the book that represents some 
phase of actual life not entirely and exactly as it is, for 
that would be crude, repellent mostly and often offensive 
to no good purpose; but the book that, with varied 
geniality, satire that is not mordant, and incisiveness, 
shows enough of its subject to make us, with some degree 
of faithfulness, imagine the whole. Such things are, in- 
deed, blessings to the mind. Therefore, and with no lack 
of reverence, we say: Blessed are those who see truly and 
show us the best of what they see. 

Such a one is Mr. J. Johnston Abraham. A surgeon, 
apparently in a London practice, he knew that he needed 
the temporary change which present-day strenuousness 
forces sooner or later on most of us. A pathologist-friend 
emphasised the fact by saying, “‘ Ass! It’s a ship you 
want.” So for a ship the surgeon looked—first in the City, 
where (and the irony of it !) he found the main qualification 
to be teetotalism. In addition to this he was asked if he 
could organise concerts, did he understand music, could he 
give references to two persons of recognised position in 
Society, and was he a British subject ? As to his place in 
the world of healing—ye gods of Humbug! What was that 
against abilities to entertain the passengers and his recogni- 
tion in “‘ Society”’? To the honest surgeon new to the 
ways of shipowners the City of London was a city of vain 
shibboleths. So he up and gat himself to the port of the 
Mersey, and there shipped for ports east of Suez. The 
trip took him out to Japan, and home again, with a call at 
Batavia. And if ever an Eastern voyage was faithfully 
presented to the reader, this * is that voyage. The lightness, 
the literary quality, the entertaining glimpses of actual 
things, the scraps of real dialogue and the genial human- 
ness of it all are irresistible. 


* ‘‘ The Surgeon’s Log: Being Impressions of the Far East.” 
By J. Johnston Abraham. With 44 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Chapman & Hall.) 
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From ‘* My Tropic Isle,” by E. J. Banfield. 


In Mr. Yexley’s volume * we have a literary effort of 
far higher importance than the surgeon’s “ Log,” yet its 
literary quality is much the less of the two. His name is, 
of course, well known as an authority on naval matters ; 
and here, in expounding a brief for contemporary men of 
the lower deck, he goes some way in showing what the life 
of blue jackets was in the past. In his Introduction he 
says: ‘‘ It is an exceedingly unpleasant, and not always a 
profitable task, to expose the feet of clay of a popular idol, 
and he who dares to do it must be prepared for the rending 
that is sure to follow.’’ But this is just what Mr. Yexley 
doesn’t do. That popular idol, which is known by the 
word ‘‘ Navy,”’ is certainly the whole Service in a general 
way ; yet in the mind of the people at large four-fifths, or 
more, of it are the bluejackets themselves. And it is not 
the shortcomings of these men which the author so ably and 
fearlessly exposes; it is the faults of the officers, of the 
innumerable ‘“* Regulations,’’ half of which are silly, of the 
endless petty things that are made punishable and put into 
the minds of the men the permanent idea that they are 
being driven instead of led. Thus Mr. Yexley, contrary to 
exposing the clay feet of the people’s idol, keeps the idol 
unsmirched and makes it still more an idol by showing how 
unfairly it is treated. Well, it needed to be done, and here 
it is well done, 

So from that broad highway of the world we pass to Mr. 

3anfield’s tropical spot thereon. And here, again, we 
find a literary friend + with whom it is good to sit back in 
an armchair, the while he, with such sweet sanity and 
touches of nature, puts us at peace with the world of 
blatant effort and empty vanities by genially proving how 
very empty it is. Mr. Banfield will be pleasantly remem- 
bered for his ‘‘ Confessions of a ‘ Beach-comber.’’”’ (He is 
not, and apparently never was, a ‘‘ beach-comber ”’ proper ; 
but never mind that now.) And the man himself along with 
the raison d’étre of his book can be seen in the following : 

‘How quaint seems the demand for details of life on this 

Isle of Scent and Silence! Lolling in shade and quietude, was 


I guilty of indiscretion when I babbled of my serene affairs, and 
is the penalty so soon enforced ? Can the record of such a 


narrow, compressed existence be anything but dull? Can one 
* ‘Our Fighting Sea Men.’’ By Lionel Yexley. 6s. net. 


(Stanley Paul.) 
+ ** My Tropic Isle.’ 
Unwin.) 


By E. J. Banfield. 10s. 6d. net. (Fisher 


(Fisher Unwin.) 


who is indifferent 
to the decrees 
of constituted 
society ; who is 
aloof from popu- 
lar prejudices; 
who cares not for 
the gaieties of 
the crowd or 
the vagaries of 
fashion; who 
does not dance 
or sing, or drink 
to toasts, or hab- 
itually make any 
loud noise or 
attend garden 
parties ; who has 
no political am- 
bitions ; who is 
not a painter, 
or musician, 
or a ot 
science ; . .. who 
is a casual, a 
nonentity, a scout 
in the van ot 
civilisation dally- 
ing with the uni- 
versal enemy, 
time—can such a 
one, so forlorn of 
popular attri- 
butes, have aught 
to recite har- 
monious to 
the ear of the 
world ?”’ 


The Bungalow. 


To the ear of the world ? Well, to certain portions of it, 
no. But when the total is made do those portions matter ? 
Again, no. So we say—Yes,—to us whom circumstances 
have imprisoned in the hubbub of blatancy give more of 
your island peace, your sea-lapped content ; of that feeling, 
so common to you and so rare to us, “‘ which comes like the 
benediction that follows after prayer.’’ Indeed, this is 
what Mr. Banfield does here, through the warm days and the 
slumbrous nights, in his “ delicious isle”? in the South 
Pacific, and dear is the reading of it all—so dear, so restful, 
yet so true to its locale that we find it difficult to put the 
book down. 


J. E. P. 


THE MILLIONAIRE AND THE MILLION.* 


Perhaps one of the truest things in these four books is the 
assertion of Mr. Townsend Martin that ‘‘ the age of arrogance 
is ended.”’ In this democratic era Jack is, in all essentials, 
as good as his master—and generally he knows it. The 
arrogant man no longer impresses people; his fussy self- 
importance appeals only to our sense of the ridiculous and 
we have to laugh at him—some of us openly, and the rest 
behind his back. There really is something little and 
childish in all swaggering, in all pretentiousness, in all silly 
pride of mere wealth, and as the world matures and grows 
wiser it becomes conscious of the stupidity of such qualities ; 
it realises that they are the mere noise of the empty vessel, 
or the cheap finery in which the poor of soul try to disguise 
their poverty, and it is setting about a revision of the 
standards by which it judges of a man’s capacities. No 
doubt a pretty large survival of us do still preen ourselves on 
nothing better than the size of our bank balances, just as our 
primitive, more childlike forbears boasted and took prece- 
dence according to the number of glass beads they had 
accumulated, or the number of scalps they had captured 
from less cunning or less covetous mortals, but these are a 
dwindling minority, and such of us as still bow down to 


* ‘Inspired Millionaires.’’ By Gerald Stanley Lee. 3s. 6d. 
net. (Grant Richards.)—‘‘ The Passing of the Idle Rich.” By 
Frederick Townsend Martin. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton).— 
“One of the Multitude.’’ By George Acorn. With an Intro- 
duction by A. C. Benson. 6s. (Heinemann.)—‘ Troubled 
Watcers.”’ By L. Cope Cornford. 6s. (Blackwood.) 
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them have grace enough to be ashamed to be caught in 
the act. 

Money is an excellent thing in your pocket, but when it 
gets into your head it makes a pitiable creature of you. Both 
Mr. Martin and Mr. Lee are agreed that the mere rich man 
is no longer of any actual use, and that the community is not 
going to go on honouring him simply because he has got a 
lot of spare cash. ‘‘ We have come to the end of the story,” 
says Mr. Martin. ‘‘ The days of the idle rich in America’”’ 
(and he might truthfully have added in England) ‘are as 
a tale that is told. To-morrow in this land there will be one 
of two things: either an evolution or a revolution. Either 
by one of those characteristically swift and marvellous 
changes for which the history of our race is noted the class 
which I represent will be merged into and assimilated by 
the body of the nation, as it was half a century ago, or we 
shall stand face to face with the forces of anarchy, Socialism, 
trade unionism and a hundred other cults that either do 
represent or claim to represent the spirit of this mighty 
people, and we shall re-enact in this land some of the most 
terrible tragedies of history.’’ He thinks there is no middle 
course, but here Mr. Lee parts company with him, for though 
he says— 


‘“We begin to spell out the new century, a great wonder 

and pain upon us—some of us. What is it we see as we look 
forth ? Society moved to its foundations, our whole modern 
life slowly, mightily, across the world and with a great sigh 
of a hundred years, lifts up from this twentieth century, rousing 
itself. It is making itself ready for the longest reckoning, the 
greatest battle in history. The field is already white with the 
tents. They are going out to meet each other, unless some- 
thing can be done about it—on the one side Capital, God with 
a Gun, going out to meet Man—Man with a Fist—a terrible 
light in his eves.” 
—Mr. Lee has a remedy, not in the assimilation of million- 
aires by the mass, but in the advent of a gilt-edged human 
being whom he names “ the inspired millionaire.’’ I confess 
that Mr. Lee’s notion of what is to constitute an inspired 
millionaire is not exactly clear to me. This ideal creature 
is not, as the author explains in a postscript to his book, “a 
man who necessarily has a million pounds, but the man who 
is worth it to the rest of us, and who thinks he is worth it.” 
Well, a good many of us are like that. I am not so sure 
that I don’t think I am worth that much myself; neverthe- 
less, the cash does not materialise. Further, Mr. Lee lays it 
down that his millionaire must be a monopolist without 
being mean : that is, he should secure his monopoly by some 
supreme mechanical invention—‘‘ by some sheer over- 
whelming service to mankind, by saving every man on the 
planet several pounds a year’’; that he should be “ pro- 
fessional ”’ with his invention, “ act like a gentleman or an 
artist with it—dedicate it to humanity and himself together 
—keep absolute control of it in order to make it creative 
and emancipating at every point where it touches human 
life—scatter the opportunity and freedom of the new in- 
vention into the daily lives of the men who are making it in 
the factory, and the daily lives of the men who are selling it 
in the streets—in other words, the first man who will present 
this barbaric world with one industry that has been civilised 
in spite of it, and with no one to say it nay, will be the 
greatest and most impressive and most memorable figure 
in modern times.’”’ The business of being such a millionaire 
and running such a co-operative industry is to be a religion 
and an art; a fortune carefully and nobly acquired in this 
way “will be looked upon like a great work of art, like 
Wagner’s Parsifal, Raphael’s Madonna. . . . Some one is 
going to logm up in England or America soon with a factory 
that will rank with Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet,’ Homer’s Iliad, 
and the Sixteenth Chapter of Isaiah.” 

Discounting such extravagances as these, you will find 
that Mr. Lee has much to say that is profoundly true and 
suggestive about the ways in which the millionaire may hold 
his riches in trust for the whole community and stand 
glorified as a righteous captain of labour, and if only Mr. 
Townsend Martin could persuade his Idle Rich to read 
“Inspired Millionaires’? they might turn from the dis- 


gustingly luxurious orgies that he condemns in them and 
learn to employ their superfluous wealth as a spade instead 
of as a toy, as a beneficent bridge to span the gulf that yawns 
betwixt them and the million that toil for a bare subsistence, 
instead of as a ridiculous barrier that keeps them apart from 
the million but not above it. I have seldom read a more 
scathing indictment of the follies and the wasteful and ab- 
surd excesses of a certain section of high society than Mr. 
Martin brings against his own class in ‘‘ The Passing of the 
Idle Rich,”’ nor such a lyrical glorification of wealth and the 
heavenly uses it may be put to in the service of mankind as 
Mr. Lee gives us in his “ Inspired Millionaires.”’ 

And if, while you are about it, you care to know some- 
thing of that plodding million that is no longer ignorant or 
inarticulate and that waits for the inspired millionaire to 
get to work upon and among it, read Mr. George Acorn’s 
“One of the Multitude.” It is the life-story of a man who 
was born in a slum and through squalor, slavery, and many 
privations worked his way out of it into a position of mode- 
rate comfort and humble happiness. It is a human document 
in the truest sense of that overworked phrase; a frank, 
vivid revelation of the difficulties, miseries, humiliations 
which a man born to all the disadvantages of poverty must 
needs face desperately and overcome if ever he is to emerge 
into something of the sunlight. In spite of its touching 
record of sad and sordid experiences, this book leaves one, 
as Mr. A. C. Benson remarks in his admirable introduction, 
‘hopeful and encouraged ; deeply conscious of the problem ”’ 
(that is, Mr. Lee’s inspired millionaire’s problem of ‘‘ how 
to give all opportunities for orderly life and security and 
honest work ’’), “‘ but with a firm belief that the enigma is 
solving itself and that the surest sign of this is the fact that 
such a life as is here described can yet pick its way without 
stain through the mire, and successfully claim its share in the 


’ best and richest inheritance of men—the inheritance of 


light and beauty and truth.” 

Mr. Acorn, speaking from personal experience, has a good 
word to say for the University Settlements : ‘‘ Permeation 
of the lower classes by Settlements is a splendid thing—the 
best way, I think, of raising the tone of East End life of all 
methods I have seen applied.’’ On the other hand, Mr. 
Cope Cornford, also speaking after close study of his subject, 
writes with some scorn of those institutions, and in his new 
novel, ‘‘ Troubled Waters,’’ makes Nevil Romney, sick 
and disgusted with what he has witnessed of life and work 
in one East London Settlement, demand of the Sub-Warden, 
‘I ask you, what in the name of common sense you people 
think you are doing here ? Good God! You sit round 
and babble while people are dying of slow torture. If there 
was a man among you worth a damn he’d be carrying the 
red flag into the West End. ... I’m not good enough 
for this place. I can’t live next door to hell and amuse 
myself by looking through the bars.” 

Those who have read Mr. Cornford’s poignant investi- 
gation into the conditions of life and labour at the bleaker 
end of London, ‘‘ The Canker at the Heart,”’ will know that 
he does not speak in that quoted passage without most 
intimate knowledge of his subject. But ‘‘ Troubled Waters ”’ 
is not only a study of slum life, it is a vigorous, realistic 
romance of commercial and industrial life in London and 
in one of the north-country factory towns, its outstanding 
character being Dick Denial, a rugged, hard, self-confident, 
somewhat swaggering fellow who climbs up out of the deeps, 
and becomes a Labour leader and Member of Parliament. 
There is a bizarre element of mystery and sensation im- 
ported into it with the arrival of the sick and apparently 
dying Mr. Lereculy, a grim, strange, eerie personage, back 
from some queer, lawless commercial enterprise overseas 
and bent upon blackmailing the city magnates he had served 
there—a grimly grotesque character drawn with considerable 
subtlety and skill ; but it is on the development of the love 
of Nevil Romney and Ida Borlase amid the change and 
clash and vicissitudes of life as it is lived by master and 
worker in the world of to-day that the main interest of the 
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story centres—a strong and brilliantly written story which 
dramatises and translates into action something of the 
struggle between capital and labour that is dealt with more 
didactically in the other three of these books, 

A. St. JoHN ADCOCK. 


Hovel Hotes. 


GOOD BOY SELDOM. (Methuen.) 


Of English novelists of the day who are still in the thirties 
Mr. Oliver Onions is one of the most considerable; and 
his achievement is the more remarkable in view of an ad- 
venturous versatility, a quaint spirit of emulation, that 
leads him to experiment in ever so many different genres. 
Mr. Onions is indeed the De Wet of fiction, you never know 
in what part of the land he is going to turn up next. In 
““ The Compleat Bachelor ’’ he gave us several quite charm- 
ing ‘‘ Dolly Dialogues”’; in ‘“‘ Admiral Eddy” he wrote 
some delightful stories about children ; in ‘‘ The Exception ”’ 
he tackled a problem novel—somewhat after the manner 
of Henry James; in “‘ Tales of a Far Riding’”’ and in “‘ Ped- 
lar’s Pack ’’ he brought together some extremely powerful 
and pathetic short stories dealing with rural life and primi- 
tive emotions ; in ‘“‘ Little Devil Doubt ’’ he made a ferocious 
attack on the aims and methods of the Yellow Press; 
while in ‘‘ Widdershins ’’ he invented some of the most 
thrilling of new shudders just to show us that Algernon 
Blackwood is not the only author who can write a fine 
ghost story. In his new novel, which bears the not too 
felicitous title of ‘‘ Good Boy Seldom,” Mr. Onions, re- 
turning to the manner of “ Little Devil Doubt,’’ ventures 
afresh on the sociological romance, the novel of modern 
tendencies, the object of his presentonslaught being theabuse 
of advertisement, a business in the service of which he claims 
that most of the genius and imagination of the day have 
enlisted themselves. In scope and intention the book is 
wholly a satire, a triumphal pean, half ironical, half ad- 
miring, raised in honour of the superman, the predatory 
financier whose fallacious prospectuses entice the money 
from the pockets of the small investor, and a mordant 
and remorseless jibing at the underdog, “ the five-hundred 
pounder”’ whose greedy credulity and aridity of imagina- 
tion, joined to his devotion to the cult of Samuelism—the 
ignoble gospel of Self-Help which preaches no higher 
virtues than thrift, temperance, hard work, and content- 
ment—render him the predestined gull of any advertise- 
ment promising large dividends and smacking somewhat 
of romance. But though Mr. Onions takes this rather 
Olympian view of human nature, a view which De Mau- 
passant took with such unerring effect in ‘“‘ Bel Ami,” 
he is aware all the time that it is but a partial one, 
that it is forced on him by the necessity of isolating 
his sharks and their victims the better to study them 
at close quarters and to make them subservient to his 
main idea. So while we are shown James Enderby 
Wace steadily progressing upwards—printer, caterer, ad- 
vertising expert, exhibition organiser, at last company 
promoter and member of Parliament—and finally ship- 
wrecking his career through his one redeeming quality, his 
love for that superior parasite, Lola Harrison, star of 
musical comedy, we are never allowed in reading of 
the characters to lose sight of the doctrine their careers 
illustrate. This doctrine of the omnipotence—the tem- 


By Oliver Onions. 6s. 


porary omnipotence—of advertisement is rammed home 
again and again in the book and illustrated in the hundred 
ingenious ways which a man of Mr. Onions’ resources 
can command; while the sidelights on politics, religion, 
and social questions which the author’s development of 
his main theme allows him to flash are as searching as 


any furnished by the author of ‘‘ The New Machiavelli.” 
“Good Boy Seldom ”’ is indeed an amazingly clever and 
arresting book, the most vital and most stimulating work 
which Mr. Onions has yet given us. It presents a big 
idea—the romance of advertisement—with unflagging wit, 
humour, and irony, in the highest of spirits and with the 
keenest sense of actuality. It has a real vision of the 
social evolution of our times and with this, and despite 
this, a sane and consistent clarity of outlook. 


THE MAKERS OF MISCHIEF, By Stanley Portal Hyatt. 


6s. (Werner Laurie.) 


Says Mr. Bernard Shaw, in one of his caustic prefaces, 

. no editor, publisher, or manager will now accept a 
story or produce a play without ‘love interest’ in it.”’ 
‘“‘The Makers of Mischief’ is a notable exception to this 
dictum, and Mr. Hyatt has proved that he, for one, can 
escape from. ‘‘ the obsession of sex.’’ Despite its title, 
misogynists may rest assured that no woman takes part 
directly or indirectly in the story. The result is essentially 
a tale of action, a virile tale of life and death in the heart 
of Lobengula’s country. Thrilling indeed are the adven- 
tures of Jim Hale, an English hunter under Lobengula’s 
protection, who is tempted to enter the terrible Kalahari 
Desert in quest of museum specimens of rare animals, and 
accidentally stumbles upon a German plot for the invasion 
of Matabeleland. Mr. Hyatt gives a masterful picture of 
the various forces of intrigue and conspiracy at work in 
Lobenguia’s camp, and his comments are as bold as they 
are characteristic. For instance: ‘‘ Cecil Rhodes became 
a great national hero . . . Lebengula has become the villain 
of the piece. So it will go on, but sometimes, knowing the 
facts, I wonder what the gods think about it all. I suppose 
they laugh.”” ‘‘ The Makers of Mischief” is alive with 
genuine adventure, and so good is the telling that one 
never doubts for a moment the truth of the story. 


LIFE. By W. B. Trites. 6s. 


Our only quarrel with Mr. Trites lies in the fact that his 
title is a conceited one. His book, indeed, describes 
“ Life,”’ but it is not by any means the whole of life nor 
even an ordinary part of it. The main characters and 
their surroundings are unfamiliar and exceptional, though 
we are bound to confess that the author endows them 
with conviction. Barbara Gwynne, the heroine, an 
American shop-girl of great beauty and latent talent, is 
studied in her relations with the young Dr. Ford—an em- 
blem perhaps of the author’s ideal man—and with Jerome 
McWade. This latter is, we think, the most remarkable 
character in the book. At the beginning he is merely a 
pushful shop-assistant, but the accidental discovery of 
the secret of the manufacture of a face-cream launches 
him in business as the owner of a “ beauty shop.’”’ The 
manner of his gradual advancement, his enterprise in other 
businesses and eventually in finance, his extraordinary 
shrewdness and business instinct, and, above all, his un- 
scrupulousness—these are all described by Mr. Trites ina way 
which cannot possibly fail to impress the reader. ‘“‘ Life ”’ 
is not entirely a pleasant book, but it is unquestionably 
one which should be read. We will even call it remarkable, 
in spite of the fact that the page of extracts from reviews 
of Mr. Trites’s earlier book, ‘‘ John Cave,’’ shows that that 
epithet has already been bestowed upon the author at 
least four times. 


Wyman.) 


THE LOVELOCKS OF DIANA. By Kate 
(Stanley Paul.) 

In its ‘‘ motive ”’ this is a story of the good old-fashioned 
kind, in which poetical justice is inflexibly dispensed. 
Rogues and sharpers are arranged against love and beauty 
in distress, and the ultimate triumph of the latter is as 
complete as the most sentimental reader of melodrama 
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could wish. Diana Ponsonby is the_drudge-of-all-work in 
a boarding-house at Malta, where she was left to repay by 
her drudgery the debts of her dead father, a shiftless and 
somewhat discreditable officer who had been asked to quit 
the service for his regiment’s good. Then enters Major 
Cassell, whose villainy is of no uncertain type; and pre- 
sently the scene shifts to London, showing the beautiful 
Diana serving as a decoy in a beauty shop kept by the 
Major’s sister, the self-ennobled Baroness von Poppenheim. 
Almost at the moment of her leaving Malta, Diana in her 
darkest hour had been saved from suicide by Jem Burne, 
whom fortune and fiction clearly indicate to be the hero of the 
romance. But Jem is far away, and meanwhile the Major’s 
stratagems prosper exceedingly. The solution of the plot 
is left to a rather dreadful Nemesis, for among the crowd who 
come to witness the dancing of the new assistant in the 
beauty-shop (one of the Baroness’s ingenious methods of 
allurement) appears an aged sinner who is no other than 
Diana’s grandfather, who does not outlive his shame. The 
course for the true lover, whose mind had been temporarily 
poisoned by the Major’s slanders on Diana’s past, is cleared 
with a somewhat Hamlet ’’-like thoroughness, by the 
Major’s madness and murder of his weak but not unlovable 
sister. The story satisfies the demands both of interest and 
justice. 


CAN MAN PUT ASUNDER? By Lady Napier of Magdala. 
6s. (John Murray.) 


Shona Barcaldine had been through several London 
seasons without securing a husband, and her parents were 
beginning to feel the strain, both physical and financial, 
which a London season involves. Upto the time when the 
story opens Shona had not seriously contemplated the 
necessity of marrying. She was an only child, devoted to 
her parents and perfectly content to live with them in their 
beautiful home in the Western Highlands. But chancing to 
discover that her mother was really anxious to see her 
settled, she allowed herself to accept the impetuous atten- 
tions of George Gascoigne, and ultimately to be rushed into 
marrying him, before she had time to realise that she was 
not in any real sense in love. Gascoigne was wealthy, but 
he had a past in the person of Lady Cyril Gorhamberry. 
Lady Cyril was too clever to allow Gascoigne to compromise 
her, but she was not the woman to surrender him to his 
young wife without a struggle. What distinguishes this 
story from a host of others on similar lines is that Lady 
Napier has the advantage of first-hand knowledge of London 
society. She has a keen eye for character, and can hit off a 
type in a few deft phrases, and her people talk and behave 
exactly as real people do. A certain hardness in the treat- 
ment of the London scenes is relieved by some delightful and 
wholly sympathetic descriptions of the Western Highlands, 


WHEN A MAN’S MARRIED. By Rowland Morris. 6s. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) 


With the grave moral questions involved in ‘“‘ When a 
Man’s Married ”’ we have here nothing to do—the author 
has held up the mirror of life without undue comment. 
Yet if the reviewer feels distaste for the personality of a 
heroine who encourages the caresses which involve such 
elaborate concealment, and cannot lose sight even for 
a moment of the injury done to John’s unresponsive wife, 
this is due to the imaginative truth of the author, who not 
only never glosses over a difficult situation, but even 
presents a character whose spell is supposed to be potent, 
with such life-like accuracy that the woman in question 
will be judged like any other acquaintance, according to 
the temperament and outlook of the reader. Moreover, 
he reveals the other side of his gift in the fine simple prose 
of those brief passages in which he gives haunting expres- 
sion to the fact that a self-renouncing love needs no earthly 
fulfilment to make it a supreme treasure of this mortal 


life. The closing chapters are the finest, and masterly 
indeed is the description of the mining accident in which 
John Owen risks his life to save a man who suspected him 
of a wrong he had not committed, and expiates a folly 
into which he had descended when struggling against more 
subtle misery. Wholly free from priggish or didactic tags, 
the book is quite untainted by that modern paganistic 
view which treats the most sacred bond of life as one to be 
broken at will, and it was probably meant to suggest that 
there are moral conventions, often lightly scoffed at, which 
are based upon enduring facts of human nature, so that 
the man who escapes from the conventions of his own 
limited circle without the strengthening support of a 
definite moral ideal or spiritual guidance is likely to bring 
untold suffering on himself and others, even though, as 
in John Owen’s case, his innate nobility of aim emerge 
purified and strengthened if he follows the light, so far 
as he can see it, in unselfish sacrifice. 


ANTHEA’S GUEST. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 


Although, no doubt, she was very hardly treated, her 
“guest”? probably had a salutary effect upon Anthea, for 
when she went to Germany at the beginning of the story 
she was merely the ordinary spoiled young person who 
has always had her own way, and is convinced that that 
way is right. But Lydia Jordan was one of the first 
people she met in Berlin, and Lydia was accustomed to 
getting her own way—instead of merely having it. In 
this art she is a past mistress, and Anthea soon finds that 
acquaintance with her entails consequences of an undesir- 
able nature. At any rate, the despised Lydia to whom 
Anthea was kind only because it was convenient takes 
the conduct of affairs entirely into her own hands, and 
Anthea would have had a very bad time but for the oppor- 
tune Jem. That is the whole story, but we cannot give 
any indication of the charm and naturalness of its telling, 
the quiet and unforced humour of its situations, the ad- 
mirable art of the book. These things the reader must 
discover for himself. 


THE DOUBLE FOUR. By Phillips Oppenheim. 6s. (Cassell.) 


London is always fascinating and often thrilling, but 
as seen by Mr. Oppenheim it simply palpitates with thrills. 
No one has ever crowded more thrills into the square inch, 
no one is more prodigal of sensations than Mr. Oppenheim. 
Did you notice the fat man lunching yesterday at the Savoy 
at the next table to yours? You thought he was merely a 
stockbroker over-eating himself, or a successful publisher 
stalking a shy novelist. You were wrong, hopelessly 
wrong. Had Mr. Oppenheim been with you, he would 


have told you that the fat man was no less a personage 


than—but hush! The mere mention of his name might 
set Europe in a ferment. For safety’s sake let us call him 
Baron X. Did you notice something bulging out the 
breast pocket of his coat ? You thought it was a cigar 
case. Wrongagain. Who but Mr. Oppenheim would have 
guessed that that bulge was caused by a copy of the secret 
treaty between San Marino and the Emperor of Timbuctoo ? 
That lunch was a mere “ blind ” to throw the sleuth-hounds 
of the Double Four off the scent. An hour later, Baron X, 
wearing clerical attire and a false beard, in the back room 
of a public-house in Whitechapel handed that treaty to the 
Ruritanian minister, who was also suitably disguised in 
accordance with diplomatic etiquette in such cases. Had 
his mission failed, Baron X would have dashed to some 
obscure Soho restaurant where he would have committed 
suicide, which is indeed the only use to which some Soho 
restaurants can be put. Life in Mr. Oppenheim’s company 
is never dull. You move in the most exalted circles, lunch- 
ing and dining in the best restaurants, and the darkest 
secrets of all the chancelleries in Europe are revealed to 
you. In penetrating the mysteries of European diplomacy 
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Mr. Oppenheim has but one rival, and his name we dare 
not mention for fear the minions of the Double Four should 
remove him—or us. 


CAPTIVE HONOUR. By Reginald Evans. 6s. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


The author of this fine story has already made a reputa- 
tion, endorsed by good judges, by his striking romance 
entitled “Dear Loyalty.” It is always interesting to 
come across an author who, as we believe is the case with 
Mr. Evans, is not strictly a professional writer, but a man 
of business, with very special knowledge of the country 
and .the people that he essays to portray. Very wisely 
then, we think, Mr. Evans takes us back to Spain, of which 
he writes with a touch so convincing that his readers could 
have no doubt of its being the result of an intimate and 
first-hand acquaintance. The subject of this story is 
extremely attractive ; it records the struggle and ultimate 
success of an almost quixotic loyalty and noble pride 
against the blows of chance. Don Maximino had been left 
stranded by the misfortunes of the Carlist cause, and the 
story discovers him in his feudal retreat where, with his 
daughter and a few faithful henchmen, he is making a bold 
face against starvation. The poor Don was unaware of 
the amnesty which had restored his estates, and the interest 
of the story turns on the plot of his arch-enemy’s son to 
win his daughter and her undreamed-of fortune. The 
villain enters the castle as an artist commissioned to copy 
an heirloom, which should serve as the ensign of the Carlist 
cause, but Love also enters, in the guise of a wandering 
painter, who proves to be a versatile and powerful Spanish 
noble. With the help of a Cardinal, a charmingly drawn 
diplomat, the Don’s eyes are at last opened, and he is 
liberated from the bonds of quixotic honour which so long 
had held him captive. It is a gallant story, well and 
vigorously written, and we like it not the less because the 
real hero is not the successful lover, but the father who 
is a worthy kinsman of the Knight of La Mancha. 


THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON, By Dolf Wyllarde. 
6s. (Methuen.) 


Dolf Wyllarde has proved herself a conscientious literary 
artist, and as such she deserves to be taken seriously. If 
her latest novel should be esteemed a little daring, it is 
no matter, for there is nothing exceptionable in it. It is 
unconventional, if you will. Leslie Mackelt is a Scottish 
maiden, born of a missionary family, of dour upbringing 
and stifled feminine instincts, but with a brave and plucky 
little heart and an original temperament that hungers 
only when necessity compels her to leave the conventions 
outside the sphere of her activities. Miles Trelawny is a 
major in the cavalry, free-thinking, debonair, but possessed 
of profoundly decent instincts. Fellow-passengers on a 
mail-boat on the Southern Ocean, the two naturally enough 
never exchange a word on the ship itself. But they are 
both hurled by a typhoon on the sandy shore of a little 
coral island, bruised and battered, but relatively intact. 
A curious boy and girl comradeship ensues. Their life for 
many months is described with an art that is reminiscent 
of Defoe, Stevenson, Stacpoole, and other writers, which is 
only to say that Miss Wyllarde’s book should be added 
to the ranks of classic coral island yarns. The coming of 
love was inevitable, of course, but its initial stages are 
treated with delicacy, albeit with a certain artistic brutality, 
if the two can exist side by side. The rescue is of course 
a conventional mechanical appliance of the story-writer, for 
it would have been difficult to finish the tale without it. 


THE CREATURE OF CIRCUMSTANCE, By Lady Trou- 
bridge. 6s. (Mills & Boon.) 


It is the old story, a woman, beautiful and honoured 
in society, who has an episode in her past which places 
her at the mercy of another woman. When both women 


are in love with the same man, trouble begins. It does 
not end until this novel is almost done, but in the course 
of it there is plenty of intrigue, blackmail, and sensational 
doings. Zara, the heroine, is pitted against her rival 
and former employer. A modern Iago, who is rather melo- 
dramatic, is provided in the person of Joe Villars. There 
is a foreign dancer, and a coarse financier. Such are the 
main figures of the little drama, which follows the conven- 
tional lines for the most part. The tone of the book is fairly 
represented by the closing words: “‘‘ My girlie, my angel, 
my own, own sweet love!’ Oh! foolish words so often 
said, so little meant, yet there is nothing sweeter on this 
side Paradise.” 


THE HOUSE OF MANY VOICES. By Bernard Capes. 6s. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Bernard Capes has crowded a host of good things 
into this novel—a wealth of varied incident, an alluring 
atmosphere of mystery, a brilliant array of characters. 
The strange events resulting in a certain balloon escapade 
at the time of the Franco-Prussian War are given merely 
by way of prologue to a story which is decidedly up-to-date 
in its setting, containing as it does a delightfully humorous 
skit on the fashionable pastime of pageantry. In the réle 
of hero the diminutive Sir James Penney is as refreshing 
as he is unexpected. Few indeed would look for heroics 
in so droll a figure as Sir James—‘‘ the very embodiment 
of a human bantam. . . . He was a masterpiece in little, 
a four-foot-six design for an heroic statue of elegance, an 
anatomy of perfection interpreted into an atomy. He 
wore a monocle, his clothes fitted him to a mole, he even 
affected, by choice, ties suggestive of the speckled ‘ se- 
bright.’’’ Yet he was not the kind of man “ to truckle 
because he was tiny,” and our admiration for the chivalrous 
Sir James grows steadily with his exploits from his luckless 
attempt to rescue Patricia, the heroine, from a bullying 
tramp—an essay which ends in the baronet’s small body 
being flung ignominiously over a hedge—to his equally 
luckless tilting adventure in the spectacular tournament, 


and Patricia’s refusal of his offer of marriage: ‘‘ No, cer- 
tainly not. How dare you ask me!’”’ “ Because I never 
supposed you would.”’ Nevertheless, though there are far 


taller and handsomer and cleverer men in the field, Sir 
James wins Patricia in the end, and thanks to the dis- 
covery of a long overdue letter the gloom and the terror of 
the weird haunted ‘‘ house of many voices,’’ which with 
its still more weird occupants broods darkly in the back- 
ground of the story, are happily dispelled. This is more 
than a readable novel, it is a really enjoyable one, and 
should be added to one’s library list without delay. 


THE DEMPSEY DIAMONDS, By Allen Arnot. 6s. (Lane.) 


Most people are familiar with those embarrassing prob- 
lems of social etiquette which used to be stated in a more 
or less algebraical form, and led up to the final question— 
what should A do? The complications of the plot of 
“The Dempsey Diamonds ’”’ tempt us to essay a similar 
algebraical statement of it. If A is engaged to B and in 
love with C, and if C is engaged to D and in love with A, 
and if B is very much in love with A, what should A B C 
and Ddo? On the face of it the problem appears insoluble. 
““ Mate in three moves,” in the language of the chess prob- 
lem, seems bound to end in disaster and unhappiness ; 
and so in fact it did. Miss Arnot, whose name, it must be 
confessed, is unfamiliar to us, has hardly succeeded in 
solving the insoluble. Besides, the problem was still further 
complicated by the diamonds, which we were in danger of 
forgetting in the intricacies of the love entanglement. 
When an elderly maiden lady attempts to convey thirty 
thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds to a grandchild whose 
existence is unknown to the world, complications are bound 
to follow. Especially is this the case where the grand- 
child is in entire ignorance of her own parentage, and is not 
intended to know whence the mysterious gift comes. 
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Parenthetically it may be remarked that it would be 
difficult to choose a more inconvenient medium than dia- 
monds for conveying property to an impecunious governess 
of unknown parentage. The setting of the story is Scotch, 
and the local colour is well done. Many of the details are 
obviously taken from life, even if the plot is not. There 
are hints of amateurishness in the technique and the com- 
plications of the plot are rather beyond Miss Arnot’s capacity 
to unravel. But the story is pleasant and readable, though 
we should advise Miss Arnot to attempt a simpler scheme 
next time. 


THE KINGDOMS OF THE WORLD. By Lloyd Osbourne. 
6s. (Methuen.) 

Matthew Broughton having been expelled from the 
United States Naval College at Annapolis for “‘ ragging ” 
a negro cadet, became a wanderer and finally drifted to the 
South Seas. In the Islands he turned his nautical ex- 
perience to good account and became skipper of a vessel 
whose mysterious owner lived in a kind of palace and 
apparently enjoyed unlimited wealth. This enigmatic 
personage passed by the name of John Mort, which even the 
rather slow-witted Broughton guessed to be an assumed 
name. He was tall and aristocratic in bearing, and his 
walk suggested that he had served in a cavalry regiment. 
But he was haunted by the fear that the mystery of his 
identity would be pierced and when Broughton finally 
wearied of his roving life and home-sickness drove him 
back to the States, he gave John Mort a solemn promise 
never to mention him or do anything to put his enemies on 
the track. Broughton gave the required pledge readily 
enough, and had no reason to anticipate any difficulty in 
keeping it. But, unfortunately, he fell into the hands of an 
impecunious American journalist, and to his horror—for in 
the Islands he had had no experience of the inquisitiveness 
of American journalists—he found his story written 
up into a sensational article with screaming headlines 
in the heaviest type. No sooner had the article 
appeared than Broughton found himself exposed 
to the strangest persecution. Mysterious visitors 
offered him enormous bribes for any clue to the 
whereabouts of his patron. He refused the bribes, 
and his persecutors determined to secure by force 
what they had failed to obtain by peaceful per- 
suasion. Broughton, who was now in want of 
money, found that it was impossible to obtain a 
job, or having obtained one to keep it. He became 
the gymnastic instructor at a young men’s institute, 
only to find himself suddenly dismissed without 
reason. An undertaker’s widow took him into 
partnership, and he no sooner found himself on 
the way to mortuary prosperity, than the business 
was bought by an unknown purchaser, and closed 
down without explanation. Attempts were made 
to kidnap him, and wherever he turned he found 
himself engaged in a hopeless contest with a world- 
wide but nameless organisation. At last he resolved 
to give up the struggle and return to the Islands, 
only to find himself on board ship in the hands of his 
persecutors. He made a desperate effort to scuttle 
the ship, only to be rescued by an armoured cruiser 
belonging to the mysterious power. Then, at last, 
the mystery was unveiled, and he learned the 
identity of John Mort. It would not be fair either to 
Mr. Osbourne or to the reader to reveal the secret. 
We can only say that it turns upon a tragedy of 
European history which puzzled and shocked the 
world in the ’eighties. Whether Mr. Osbourne is 
justified in making his plot hinge on a tragic in- 
cident in the history of one of the oldest royal 
families in Europe is a question for the moralist 
rather than the literary critic. The story at least 


is intensely exciting, and the love interest and the 
focal colour are worked in with a practised hand. 


The BWookman’s Table. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK. By Charles Edward Jerningham 
(Marmaduke) and Lewis Bettany. With 9 plates and 9 
Tabular Charts. 7s. 6d. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Those who know ‘“‘ Marmaduke of Truth” as a collector 
may perhaps open “ The Bargain Book ”’ with an idea that 
it is intended for the guidance and behoof of his brother 
experts in the curio-collecting field. It is that, and more. 

Mr. Jerningham and Mr. Lewis Bettany have collaborated 

in the production of a volume that will interest and amuse 

not only collectors and the dealers in curios that feed or 
prey upon that insatiable tribe, but the far larger public 
who neither buy such rarities nor sell them. It isa perfect 
mine of good anecdotes ; it tells of astonishing “ finds ”’ ; of 
treasures that have been recovered from the earth and by 
all manner of strange chances from all manner of strange 
hiding-places. Its tales of bargain-hunts, of the ignorance 
of dealers and collectors, of famous thefts in the art world, 
customs of the sale-room and tricks of the dealers, make 
most varied and delightful reading. ‘‘ A cynic has said,” 
write the authors, ‘‘‘ Some steal for profit—they are 
criminals ; some for pleasure—they are kleptomaniacs ; 
others for profit and pleasure combined—they are collec- 
tors.’ The attack made on the last-named class is, of 
course, far too sweeping ; and yet it must be confessed that _ 
unscrupulous collectors are more numerous than might at 
first be suspected ’’ ; and they proceed to unfold a series of 
entertaining anecdotes that more than justifies them in 
saying so. To read of the curiosities that may even now, 
if you are lucky, be picked up for a trifle in Old Curiosity 

Shops, and of the precious relics known to exist though their 

whereabouts is not now discoverable, is enough to start 

many of us on this exciting and profitable pastime. There 


is, you gather from this book, more of uncertainty, more 


A Typical Scene in the Caledonian Market. 


From a Sketch by Oliver Onions. 


From ** The Bargain Book,” by C. E. Jerningham and Lewis Bettany. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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scope for hope and despair in it than in playing bridge or 
backing horses—there is enough of stirring incident and 
rattling good fun in it, anyhow, to furnish Messrs. Jerning- 
ham and Bettany with material for one of the best collec- 
tions of miscellaneous stories we have ever come across. 


JEAN DE LA FONTAINE. By Frank Hamel. 16s. net. 
(Stanley Paul.) 

Macaulay, in his essay on Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson,” 
observed that many persons who have conducted them- 
selves foolishly in active life, and whose conversation has 
indicated no superior powers of mind, have left us valuable 
works. Goldsmith, he points out, was described by one 
of his contemporaries as an inspired idiot ; La Fontaine, he 
continues, was in society a mere simpleton. For an elabora- 
tion of Macaulay’s estimate of La Fontaine in society, 
we commend Miss Frank Hamel’s biography and study. 
Though there is a good deal that the reader will probably 
consider superfluous, the easy and interesting style in 
which the book is written will (if the reader is of our opinion) 
certainly condone for that fault. Jean de la Fontaine the 
man, weak, erratic, and indolent, is not a very appealing 
figure. Genius, as Miss Hamel hints, is called upon to cover 
a multitude of sins. Fortunately for La Fontaine his 
genius was so large a cloak that it all but shielded his short- 
comings. True, he was a boor, and the essence of selfish- 
ness. True, too, that he treated his wife shamefully, and 
did not even know his own son by sight. And again it is 
true that he wrote indecent tales which, as Miss Hamel says, 
it is impossible to whitewash. No one can deny or excuse 
La Fontaine his culpable sins, and, let us add, his biographer 
(to her credit) has not attempted the task. But in contrast 
to everything derogatory, we must remember that La 
Fontaine was constant in his friendships ; his attachment 
to Francois Maucroix lasted his entire life, and, as in 
Montaigne’s love for Etienne de la Boétie, reveals much 
that is true and tender in his nature. Then again, he was 
not vindictive, and soon made amends for little squabbles ; 
and for his “‘ Contes” he publicly apologised, confessing 


Jean de la Fontaine. 


After a painting by Rigault. Engraved by Edelinck. 
From ** Jean de la Fontaine.’ By Frank Hamel. (Stanley Paul & Co.) 


on his deathbed that it_was an abominable book, and order- 
ing its extermination. Moreover, we must not overlook 
the fact that his conversion took place (on his deathbed), 
though Miss Hamel suggests that ‘‘ it would have seemed 
much more like him if he had gone to his grave the old 
reprobate he really was.’’ Finally, of course, Jean de la 
Fontaine wrote the famous “ Fables.’’ Miss Hamel’s 
chapters on ‘‘ The Fables”’ are the best in her book. 


THE WIND ON THE HEATH. By May Byron. 5s. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

If you read a few years ago a volume of Poems by M. C. 
Gillington (Mrs. Byron), you will open ‘‘ The Wind on the 
Heath ’”’ with great expectations, and what is more, you 
will find that the book realises them. There was work in 
that earlier volume that marked Mrs. Byron as a poet of 
true and high inspiration, but there are poems in this new 
book that are better than the best that was in the old. 
In her choice-of themes, and in her treatment of them, 
Mrs. Byron covers an unusually wide range. There are 
swinging, vigorous ballads of seafaring and sea-fighting 
such as “‘ The Ballad of Foulweather Jack,” ‘‘ Sea Ghosts,”’ 
“The Ballad of London River,’’ and ‘‘ The Pageant of 
Seamen 

““The song of the sea-adventurers, that never were known to 
fame, 

The roving, roistering mariners that builded our England’s 

name: 
Foolhardy, reckless, undaunted, 
Death they courted and taunted : 
In the jaws of hell their flag they flaunted, answering flame 
with flame.”’ 

There are lyrics of intense and passionate emotion— 
“* Childless,’’ or ‘“‘ At Bay,”’ which voices the mother’s fierce 
protest against the influences of ancestry and environment 
that may drag her child into the dust and frustrate her hopes 
of him, but cannot break the dear bond that through the 
worst of it all shall keep him hers for ever ; there are ‘‘ The 
Little Gardens,’’ ‘‘ The Household,’”’ ‘‘ Columbines,’”’ and 
many another poem that is instinct with tenderest feeling and 
dainty fancifulness ; and in breezy, spontaneous songs 
like ‘‘ The Song of the Tinker,’ ‘‘ The Call,’”’ ‘‘ The 
Gipsy Taint,’’ you feel the very breath and spirit of 
the open air and the wind on the heath. Mrs. Byron 
writes in divers moods, and has rare gifts of imagina- 
tion, a sure sense of the magic of words anda cunning 
in metrical harmonies that enables her to give poetic 
thoughts poetic utterance, and to infuse into her 
ballads of glamorous, rough adventure the fire and 
forcefulness of strenuous life. 


BUSHMAN FOLK-LORE, By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph. D., 
and;L. C. Lloyd. 21s. net. (George Allen & Co.) 

It says little for the credit of British scientific enter- 
prise that a work of such outstanding importance to 
philology as this should have remained inaccessible 
to the public for twenty-five years simply because no 
publisher could be found to undertake the expense of 
a special fount of type. Dr. Bleek, greatest of philo- 
logists, was the first scientific man to devote serious 
attention to the subject of the Bushman language 
and folklore, and in 1871 he began the careful and 
laborious collection of data on which the present book 
is based, the work being continued after his death, 
in 1875, by his sister-in-law and co-worker, Miss Lloyd- 
’ That was thirty years ago, and so long ago as that 
the Bushman had well-nigh disappeared from South 
Africa. There is no longer any place in the scheme 
of things for paleolithic man, even in the Dark 
Continent. Had it not been for the penal settle- 
ments Dr. Bleek would probably never have had 
any opportunity for making a prolonged study of Bush- 
man types; but three decades ago a few survivors 
of this persecuted race were still to be found in most 
of the South African jails, expiating crimes that always 
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proved to be concerned with cattle-raiding, for had not the 
white man possessed their fountains, and shot all the game 
that had been their fathers’ from time immemorial ? and 
how else could they stay the gnawing hunger? A genius 
for the acquisition of tongues enabled Dr. Bleek to con- 
struct an alphabet with eighteen additional symbols 
to represent the extraordinary clicks and grunts that 
only Bushmen knew how to produce, and the Government 
allowed him to take prisoners of the dying race away from 
the jail and attach them to his household. At one time 
a whole Bushman family were encamped in the compound. 
The interest and the affection of several members of this 
extraordinary nation were gained by kind and judicious 
treatment, with the result that scores, even hundreds, 
of Bushman legends were enabled to be taken down 
and transcribed. Kabbo, who provided fifteen of the 
stories now published, was, says Miss Lloyd, an excellent 


A Grass Bushman. 
From “ Bushman Folk-Lore,” by W. H. 1. Bleek and L. C. Lloyd. (Geo. Allen & Co. 


narrator, who patiently watched until a sentence had been 
written down before proceeding with what he was telling. 
One or two youths betrayed capabilities for delineating 
natural objects by brush or pencil, and several of their 
works of art, notably a graphic study of male and female 
ostriches and young ones, have been reproduced. 


I REMEMBER: Memories of a “ Sky-Pilot” in the Prison 
and the Slum. By John William Horsley. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.) 


“To be a man of Kent is, of course, a great thing.” 
Canon Horsley is proud of his county, and not the least 
interesting part of his book is the opening section upon 
his schooldays at Canterbury. One of his school-fellows was 
Walter Pater. Another ‘occasional playmate of mine was 
Kalli—I forget three or four subsequent syllables—an Esqui- 
maux, who had been brought home by an Arctic explorer.” 
From Canterbury he went to Pembroke College, in Oxford, 
but had to leave without a degree, ‘‘ owing to loss of 
income.”’ He then became a curate, and was eventually 
appointed chaplain to the Middlesex Prison. Here his 
practical, social bent proved of real service. His chapter 
on prison work and prison reform is full of sound sense. 
One remark is striking. ‘‘ I would here add that it is a 
pity that reporters always take notice of the statements 
of ex-prisoners that they have been hounded down by the 
police and have lost situations through their interference. 
I have frequently heard these statements and frequently 
examined them (down to this present year), but I never found 


one to be true. The story is usually quite baseless ; but 
when work has been lost it has been usually by the man 
himself opening his mouth.”’ Mr. Horsley’s next sphere was 
in Woolwich, where, as Rector of Holy Trinity, he made 
matters warm for landlords of insanitary houses and for 
evildoers generally. In 1893 he was made Rector of 
St. Peter’s, in Walworth, and ten years later he was appointed 
to be Canon of Southwark, besides being Mayor of South- 
wark, President of the Conchological Society, and Grand 
Chaplain of England to the Freemasons. Canon Horsley 
is fond of quoting his own poetry, and he even gives ex- 
tracts not only from his evidence before Royal Commissions 
but from his own sermons. There is a story of a preacher 
who inserted this advertisement in the newspapers: “‘ Left 
by mistake in a train, a bag containing sermons, of no 
possible use to any one but the owner.”’ Canon Horsley’s 
sermons do not seem to justify this description. Still, 
the practice of reproducing such extracts is not to be com- 
mended to writers of clerical autobiography. Apart from 
this, the book reveals an energetic, versatile personality, 
with strong views upon the iniquity of betting and drinking, 
with admirable zeal for the social and moral welfare of 
the people, and with moderate High Church principles. 
Canon Horsley’s vigour has enabled him to get over a large 
amount of ground in the course of his strenuous career. 
The glimpses which this autobiography offers into his 
manifold activities are decidedly pleasing. For a clerical 
book of reminiscences there is a remarkable surplus of social 
interests over ecclesiastical, but probably this will not de- 
tract fromits popularity. Canon Horsley has generally been 
an unconventional free-lance; but, if his method and 
opinions have not always been drilled into the form 
approved by Convocations and Bishops, he has served the 
church militant with ungrudging ardour 


MEMORIES, PERSONAGES, PEOPLE, PLACES, By Henry 


G. Huntington. 21s. net. (Constable.) 


It must be frankly confessed that Mr. Huntington’s 
memories are rather tantalising. Here is a book written 
by a man who has known beautiful women like Mrs. Langtry, 
admirals of the position of Lord Charles Beresford and Sir 
Henry Keppel, diplomats so distinguished as Sir Rennel 
Rodd and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, statesmen of the 
rank of Francesco Crispi and Joseph Chamberlain, politicians 
as interesting as James G. Blaine and Henry Labouchere, 
heads of State such as King Edward VII., General 
Grant, and President Cleveland, and authors so famous as 
Russell Lowell, Thomas Hughes, Mark Twain, and Henry 
James—to say nothing of “ royalties,’’ counts, and princes 
by the dozen ; and yet so discreet is he that he gives none 
of these celebrities away, and says nothing about any one 
of them that is in the least degree intimate, scandalous, 
or even mildly apocalyptic. What a smile of conscious 
superiority will wreath the features of the Countess of 
Cardigan as she turns the pages of this immaculate work ! 
There are, of course, excellent things in it, but they lie 
rather wide apart. Born seemingly of rich American 
parents and educated at Harvard, its author has evi- 
dently lived a very full life. As a young man he made 
the tour of India, he went to the Cape,-and he travelled 
over Europe before settling down in his country’s consular 
service in Italy—a land which, in this respect like his friend 
Ouida, he seems to know and to love beyond any other 
land. And—though he appears to be a reasonably modest 
man and of himself says little more than is absolutely neces- 
sary for the purpose of elucidating his narrative—we gather 
that his social gifts are such as to give him a ready entrée 
anywhere. An enthusiastic yachtsman, a devotee of the 
dance, a duellist malgré Jui, a lover of music and possessor 
of a fine voice, a patron of the arts and a painter too, Mr. 
Huntington seems to have been as popular at Florence as 
at Washington, as much at home dancing at a Quirinal 
ball as indulging in his favourite sport at Cowes as a member 
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of the Royal Yacht Club. The chapters of his book which 
are most valuable from the informative point of view are 
the three in which he sets forth the facts of the Italian 
emigration to America, describes the latest—the 1g1o— 
art discoveries at Pompeii, illustrating them by some very 
effective reproductions in colour, and pronounces his frank 
and unqualified judgment on Ouida the woman. There 
is indeed an olla podrida of instructive and amusing matter 
in Mr. Huntington’s handsomely produced volume, and 
the portraits of beautiful women and distinguished men 
with which it is so lavishly embellished should help to 
make it one of the most popular gift-books of the day. 
One word of criticism in conclusion: the author is not, of 
course, a professional man of letters, but even so he should 
distinguish between “‘ affectionate’? and affectional ”’ 
relations. 


Hotes on Hew Books. 


MESSRS. M. H. GILL & SON, DUBLIN. 


If Ardnaree, by Randal McDonnell, is fiction, then it is fiction 
written with consummate skill. But it purports to be ‘‘ The 
Story of an English Girl in Connaught, Told by Herself, and 
edited from the original MSS.”’; and we fully believe the truth 
of this statement. If it is fiction, we confess ourselves to have 
been entirely convinced of its being truth. And if indeed it is 
truth, we congratulate Mr. McDonnell upon a most alluring 
“find.’’ It is not that the story is remarkabie in any way ; but 
it is so naive, so natural, so revealing, and in the end so touching, 
that we ourselves have been charmed by it. Ireland in the early 
nineteenth century are the place and period, and some celebrities 
mingle with a crowd of men and women in its pages. 


MESSRS. MILLS & BOON. 


“Sir Allison Mayne walked steadily out on to the landing- 
stage which ran into the lake, then, one after the other, he flung 
the twins into the water.’’ This is the promising introduction of 
Miss Maude Annesley’s new novel, All Awry (6s.). The twins 
are Clotilde and Jack Mayne, and Clotilde is really the better boy 
of the two. Her scorn for her sex leads her later to sign on as a 
purser in disguise, and there follows a very entertaining Robinson 
Crusoe comedy. The fourth officer finally reconciles Clo to her 
sex, and makes a pleasant love-story run smooth. 

The Rambles series of Messrs. Mills & Boon makes an excellent 
beginning with two attractive volumes. It has been the desire 
of the publishers to make the books something more than the 
ordinary record of travel, and to this end they have secured the 
services of writers who may justly claim to be expert in their 
subjects. Miss Frances M. Gostling in Rambles around French 
Chateaux (6s.) imparts much freshness to a subject which in 
places is somewhat hackneyed. The motor-car proved of 
invaluable assistance to the author in a five-weeks’ tour which 
took her from Havre to St. Malo, via Arles and Foix! In 
Rambles in the Black Forest (same price) Miss I. A. R. Wylie 
also gives the reader the benefit of personal experience of a more 
restricted area, while she utilises her intimate knowledge of 
German manners and customs—nowhere more quaint than in 
the Black Forest—to good effect. Both volumes have numerous 
illustrations from photographs, as well as a few in colour. 


MESSRS. J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


A strange mingling of old-fashioned elements in a new- 
fashioned dress characterises Mr. Will Comfort’s novel, She 
Buildeth her House (6s.). The opening chapter is entitled 
‘‘Paula Encounters the Remarkable Eyes of ner First Giant, 
and Hearkens to the Second, Thundering Afar off.’’ This 
prepares the reader for the discovery that the entertaining love- 
story of Paula Linster and Quentin Charter is cumbered by a 
good many literary affectations, which are not strong enough, 
however, to smother the vitality of a really good story. The 
dénouement is worked out under the fiery rain of Mont Pelée 


and gives us several chapters of really powerful descriptive 
writing. 


MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW & CO. 


It is sometimes pleasant amidst the rush of machine-made 
fiction to come across a specimen of the genuine, old-fashioned 
yarn. Four excellent examples of this unpretentious genus 
are provided in Under Western Skies, by Francis Sinclair (6s.) 
Whether they tell of Australian bush, the high seas, or the 
prairie, they have all the genuine ring, and justify the author’s 
preference for ‘‘ stories which come from memories in the heart to 
those constructed by the genius of the head.” 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. 


‘The realities of the world affected me as visions, and as 
visions only, while the wild ideas of the land of dreams became 
in turn, not the material of my everyday existence, but in very 
deed that existence utterly and solely in itself.’’ These words of 
Poe might be applied to Watteau, says Camille Mauclair in his 
volume Antoine Watteau (1s. net). And we can well realise, as 
we look at Watteau’s delicate and lovely paintings, that this 
brave man turned from the actualities of his life, his weakness, 
his ill-health, the hideous phantom, Consumption, and dwelt upom 
his visions till they became real to him in his pictures. M. 
Mauclair has not only written a thoughtful and lucid ‘ Life ’’ of 
the painter, he has portrayed and criticised him as a consump- 
tive, dwelling on the link between his illness and his imagination, 
pointing out the feeling which underlies his work—feeling which 
is lacking in the work of his imitators. This little vloume is an 
admirable addition to an admirable series. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Authors are justly indignant when their books are reviewed 
solely upon their prefaces, but Mr. Ryan’s preface—an excellent 
summary of the life of his heroine—completely takes the wind out 
of our sails. Mostreaders have heard vaguely of Jeanne d’Albret, 
afterwards Queen of Navarre, and most of them know nothing 
more about her. But we cannot possibly enlighten them, 
save by summarising the preface of Queen Jeanne of Navarre 
(12s. 6d.) net—which is no proof that we have read the remainder 
of the book. As a matter of fact we have done so, and we think 
highly of it. It impresses us as a thoroughly well-balanced 
and well-written. biography—perhaps a little unemotional, 
but entirely sympathetic to its subject. Mr. Ryan is an accom- 
plished and experienced writer, and he shows much skill in 
the portrayal of the character of the brave and conscientious, 
but rather unapproachable and unlovable, Queen. There are 
some particularly interesting illustrations. 


MESSRS. HODDER & STOUGHTON. 


The Apple of Happiness, by Ethel Turner—Mrs. H. R. Cur- 
lewis—(3s. 6d.), is a well-told, vivacious, and very entertaining 
story. The characters are so natural and true to life that 
Mrs. Curlewis succeeds in gaining our liking for even the most 
unattractive and unpleasant of them. The glimpses of child- 
life are wonderfully true and show that she possesses a sure and 
thorough understanding of children. The story tells how Edna, 
the youngest of three sisters—daughters of an exceedingly 
wealthy old gentleman—has married ‘‘ beneath her,’ to the 
consternation of her relatives, and thus has separated herself 
from the rest of her family. After many years, to please her own 
little girl, the eldest sister determines to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between Edna and her father and restore her to the 
position she lost by marrying Hugh Gillespie. Mrs. Curlewis 
writes with sympathy and charm, and her new book will 
appeal especially to women, young and old. 


MR. ANDREW MELROSE. 


Mr. Hubert Druce has a decided bent for the gruesome. At 
any rate, his Henry Cassland (6s.) is a book quite sufficiently 
thrilling for any reader of ordinary nerves. In plot it is per- 
fectly simple. Henry Cassland, a well-to-do but unsuccessful 
actor, who is obviously more than half insane, decides to rid 
himself of the young woman who may prove an obstacle to his 
marriage with a very charming girl. To this end he schemes 
and puts into practice a particularly diabolical murder, at the 
same time contriving a strong circumstantial case against 
another—and exceedingly harmless—young man. He is a 
leading witness at the succeeding murder trial, which ends 
disastrously for the innocent. Cassland’s unfortunate dupe 
is hanged, and Cassland himself is left to make an unjustly 
happy marriage with the object of his affections. There may be 
some moral objections against Mr. Druce’s book, but, possibly 
with the object of meeting such objections, the murder is com- 
mitted in such a manner that its successful issue owes much to 
coincidence and good fortune. But, speaking quite unmorally, 
there is no question that the book is a very clever one, and that 
its author possesses the power of holding the attention of his 
readers from start to finish. 


MESSRS. BATSFORD. 


Messrs. A. E. Richardson and C. Lovett Gill have compiled 
in London Houses from 1660 to 1820 (15s. net) a valuable and 
very interesting account of the wonderful examples of domestic 
architecture of the renaissance and classical revival periods 
that are still to be found existing in London. The book should 
proveespecially valuable to architects and studentsof architecture, 
and it has been so arranged that it will serve as an admirable 
guide for the visitor to London, each of the ninety-eight full-page 
plates being separately and succinctly described and all of them 
being dealt with in a series of three special chapters, according 
to the period to which they belong. There are introductory 


chapters devoted to a consideration of the planning of the 
town house and its interior decoration, and a concluding chapter 
that touches on architectural developments in the outer suburbs 
of London. This is not only, we believe, the first book of its 
kind on this particular subject, but it is done with such ability 
and so thoroughly that it seems to leave no opening for a second. 
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